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his deep regret that he could not be here to deliver this 

message himself. May I also convey Mr. Dulles’ con- 
gratulations to the new President of the Assembly, our dis- 
tinguished friend from Thailand. 


I. 


This General Assembly meets at a time when the world com- 
munity is beset with many problems. Some of them are of the 
greatest gravity. In a short space of weeks we have been con- 
fronted with two challenges to world peace. 

The United Nations has played a vigorous role in the criti- 
cal events of the past few weeks in Europe and in the Near 
East. It has responded rapidly to focus world attention on the 
issues involved. It made just and practical proposals for peace- 
ful solutions. The world cannot but heed the moral force for 
pe ace that it has demonstrated during these recent weeks. The 

Inited Nations has shown its dedication to the principles of 
its Charter and its ability to move swiftly to the defense of 
these principles. 

As President Eisenhower said in his address to the people of 
the United States on October 31: 

“As I review the march of world events in recent years, I 
am more deeply convinced that the processes of the United 
Nations represent the soundest base for peace in the world.” 

The basic purpose of the Charter is peace with justice. The 
United States is convinced that the United Nations is the best 
instrument for achieving this end. Peace alone is not enough. 
For without justice, peace is illusory and temporary. On the 
other hand, without peace, justice would be submerged by the 
limitless injustices of war. 


Gis ee DULLES has asked me to express to you 


In the past few weeks the United Nations has acted promptly 
to preserve peace with justice. But its efforts cannot be judged 
merely by its resolutions. The test is compliance with its reso- 
lutions. 

In Eastern Europe, United Nations actions to deal with the 
tragic situation in Hungary are still unheeded. Soviet forces 
have not been withdrawn. We now hear shocking reports that 
the barbarism of mass deportation is being inflicted on the 
Hungarian people. 

We cannot remain silent while Hungarian men, women and 
children are forcibly deported because they dared to express 
their patriotic feelings in defiance of their Soviet oppressors. 
That is why the United States believes that the Assembly must 
take an immediate initiative to meet this tragic situation. 

Mr. President, this matter requires the urgent attention of 
the Assembly. The United States will support such changes in 
the Assembly’s schedule as may be necessary to permit this 
vital matter to be considered as a matter of priority. 

The Secretary General's request for admission of United 
Nations observers into Hungary has been rejected. This means 
that we must redouble our support of his efforts. At the same 
time, we must give urgent consideration to the next steps the 
United Nations can take. The brutal suppression of freedom by 
alien domination will leave an indelible mark on the con- 
science of the world. 

In the Middle East, we welcome the statements of coopera- 
tion which have been made in response to the call of the 
United Nations to cease military operations, to withdraw 
armed forces, and to implement the United Nations force. 

There have, however, been suggestions of introducing so- 
called “volunteers” into the Near East. Such action would be 
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HERBERT HOOVER, JR. 


clearly contrary to the resolution passed on November 2, which 
was supported by 64 members of this Assembly. It is the clear 
duty of all, including those who engaged in hostilities, to re- 
frain from introducing forces into the area of recent hostili- 
ties, other than those of the United Nations Emergency Force. 

Certainly, no state should compound the difficulties of the 
United Nations in restoring the peace. Introduction of ex- 
ternal forces into the area of hostilities would clearly hamper 
the efforts that are now being made, and in fact would be a 
threat to the United Nations forces now entering this area. 
The United Nations would be obligated to take appropriate 
action. President Eisenhower has announced that the United 
States would fully support such action. 

When the United States introduced its “cease fire” resolu- 
tion on November 1, Secretary Dulles, speaking here, said that 
a mere cease fire and a return to the prior state of affairs would 
not be good enough. He pointed out that the violence had 
arisen from a highly disturbed and in many respects provoca- 
tive situation, both in relation to the Suez Canal and the Pales- 
tine Armistice. He emphasized that unless we could do better 
than go back to the old and troubled state of affairs, neither 
peace nor justice could be assured. 

The United Nations demonstrated its capacity to rally world 
sentiment against the use of force. It is much harder to rally 
the same amount of sentiment in favor of remedying the in- 
justices which breed the resort to force. Yet, unless we can get 
at the fundamental causes of these frictions, we can make only 
limited progress toward solving the problems of a lasting 
peace. 

For this reason, the United States on November 3 submitted 
to the Emergency Assembly Session, two resolutions designed 
to come to grips with the causes of unrest in the Near East. 
The first has to do with the Suez Canal. The Security Council 
on October 13 adopted a resolution containing six governing 
principles designed to furnish a framework for a solution that 
will assure both international confidence and effective opera- 
tion. Nothing has happened to change the basic proposition 
that, with due respect for the sovereignty of Egypt, the users 
of the Canal must be given assurance of free and undiscrim- 
imatory passage, under reliable and predictable conditions, in- 
sulated from the politics of any country. 

What is now needed is to give effect to these fundamental 
principles. We therefore proposed a resolution to work out 
measures to reopen the Canal; to prepare a plan,-in consulta- 
tion with the countries concerned, for its operation and main- 
tenance; and assure free passage through it in accordance with 
the 1888 Convention. We believe the committee should be 
established promptly and begin its work as soon as possible. 

The United States also submitted a resolution that would 
provide for the establishment of a committee to consult with 
the parties to the Armistice Agreements, and make recom- 
mendations regarding a settlement of the major problems out- 
standing between the Arab States and Israel. 

We have acted promptly to deal with the emergency created 
by the outbreak of hostilities. The arrival of the first contin- 
gents of the United Nations force should now make it possible 
to implement without delay the remaining recommendations 
of this Assembly, particularly those relating to the withdrawal 
of forces. 

We must now act with equal promptness and unity to fa- 
cilitate a settlement of the problems which gave rise to this 
emergency. 

New efforts are also needed to resolve the economic and 
social problems in this area. The crisis there has diverted our 
efforts from the tasks of building for the future. There are 
many things that can be done to help the peoples of that 
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troubled region toward the standard of economic and social 
life to which they so deeply aspire. 

We do not have to wait for the ultimate settlements. In- 
deed, we would be mistaken to wait. Cooperation on such 
problems as water, irrigation and trade, and on well-planned 
development and modernization programs, can all help to 
build the foundations for peace. 

We have a chance for a fresh start. Our aim should be to 
establish the foundations of a durable peace and stability in 
the area. 

In August of last year, Secretary Dulles described some of 
the things which would be needed. He mentioned several spe- 
cific things that could be done. He said: “If doing that in- 
volves some burdens, they are burdens which the United States 
would share.” Today I can here reaffirm the willingness of the 
United States to do its full share in support of a sound pro- 
gram. 

Il. 
OTHER PROBLEMS OF THE ELEVENTH SESSION 

I should also like to speak briefly of two of the other items 
which will come before this session of the Assembly. 

The first is the International Atomic Energy Agency. We 
can be heartened that the Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Authority, signed in this Hall a few weeks ago by 
over 70 nations, has reached the stage of ratification. This has 
been a major advance for the international community, which 
has been accomplished by a process of discussion and negotia- 
tion. It brings closer the day that the atom can be put to 
work as a truly international servant of humanity. 

The United States believes a committee of this Assembly 
should negotiate with the new Agency a draft agreement bring- 
ing it into appropriate relationship with the United Nations. 

Secondly, the problem of disarmament will come before the 
General Assembly when the Disarmament Commission sub- 
mits its progress report. Prevention of nuclear warfare is the 
concern of every nation and every human being. Yet the pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons continues and the terrible threat 
of nuclear warfare still hangs over mankind. The failure to 
reach agreement is not a failure directly chargeable to the 
United Nations. Neither is the failure any reason to give up 
hope or slacken our efforts. We must seek to make progress on 
any front we can. The United States will continue to seize 
every opportunity for reaching a genuine accord. But we must 
not be trapped into confusing tempting promises with genu- 
ine proposals. 

The core of the problem continues to be the question of 
establishing an effective inspection and control mechanism. 
Any disarmament plan is unsatisfactory unless it is accom- 
panied by means of verifying that the parties are in fact 
living up to their promises. The Soviet Union, so far, has 
avoided committing itself to an effective program of inspec- 
tion and control. The United States has agreed to such a sys- 
tem. Those states that possess the potential of nuclear warfare 
have heavy responsibility to bring this threat to an end within 
the authority of the United Nations. Mr. President, the United 
States here rededicates itself to that great task. 


III. 
THE CHALLENGE 

The tasks that lie ahead of the United Nations are momen- 
tous. In seeking peace with justice it must find means of pro- 
viding for peaceful change. 

The United Nations must assist legitimate changes to take 
place. But it must also strive to prevent these changes from 
shattering the peace or from harming the legitimate interests 
of others. The increasing interdependence of nations is as much 
a fact of international existence as is the pressure for change. 
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Ic is the task of statesmanship to guide change into channels 
which are both peaceful and just. 

In striving to reconcile conflicting claims and interests, we 
may sometimes have to make progress slowly. In some cases, 
we may have to adopt partial or temporary solutions. We 
should not become discouraged when for the time being, the 
best we can achieve is a truce or an armistice. We must look 
at our problems with a sense of the possible and a determina- 
tion to find it. 


IV. 
THE GROWING STRENGTH OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

The United Nations faces the challenge of these tasks with 
growing strength and vigor. The recent admission of 19 new 
members has given our organization new vitality and scope. I 
particularly welcome the Representatives of Morocco, Tunisia, 
and the Sudan who have most recently joined us here. 

There are other nations, however, particularly in the Far 
East, who are qualified and should be here. Japan has been ex- 
cluded by the vote of a single state. We hope that speedy 
action may now be taken to pave the way for Japan’s entry at 
the earliest possible moment. The Republics of Korea and of 
Viet-Nam are also fully deserving of admission and should be 
brought in without further delay. 

The United States continues to oppose the seating of the 
Representatives of the Chinese Communist Regime, which 
stands indicted for aggression by the United Nations, has 
demonstrated on many occasions its contempt for this organ- 
ization and has otherwise acted in defiance of the Charter. 

The growth of the organization from 51 to 79 members has 
not been reflected in the size of such important bodies as the 
Security Council and the Economic and Social Council. In the 
Security Council, the Asian countries have never been ade- 
quately represented. Now, with the addition of six new Asian 
members, this defect must be remedied without further delay. 
Likewise, the ten new European members would justify more 
representation for the European region. In the circumstances, 
it would seem desirable to add two non-permanent seats in the 
Security Council. It is also reasonable to increase the member- 
ship of the Economic and Social Council perhaps by four seats. 

The last year has also seen a major growth in the role of the 
Secretary General. By steady and devoted effort, he has con- 
tributed in many ways toward resolving serious issues. The 
part he has been playing, especially in the Middle East, shows 
how much the Secretary General can contribute to world peace. 
The United States wants to record its thanks and congratula- 
tions to Mr. Hammarskjold, both for his devotion to his task 
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and his personal competence as a man of peace. 

In recent weeks the United Nations has also shown its vi- 
tality in creating new instruments for peace. A historic step 
has been taken in forming a United Nations Emergency Force 
to secure and supervise the ending of hostilities in the Near 
East. 

This United Nations force has had to be speedily impro- 
vised. The experience in forming and operating it will be in- 
valuable for the future. But it emphasizes the need to develop 
the collective machinery essential to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

The growth of the United Nations in response to concrete 
challenges has shown its vigor as an institution. The task of 
improving its capacity to settle disputes peacefully and to fa- 
cilitate just change by peaceful means is never ending. We 
certainly have not exhausted the resources of the Charter for 
these purposes. 

For example, there is ample machinery available to adjudi- 
cate international legal disputes. Yet this machinery is seldom 
used. Only 33 states have accepted the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice. Other countries have 
generally refused to adjudicate their disputes when asked to 
do so. If the rule of law is to be established, we must not only 
have the law and the tribunals, we must also establish the habit 
and custom of being bound by law according to the judgment 
of an independent tribunal. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. President: These are grave times. They call for exercise 
of the utmost restraint and judgment on the part of all nations. 
They call for imaginative new approaches to the ancient prob- 
lems of a just and lasting peace. 

Our goal must be a world in which nations and peoples can 
live side by side, whatever their internal political, economic, 
and social systems, without fear and with real hope for self- 
fulfillment. The United Nations can be an agency of inestim- 
able value in helping to work toward this goal. We cannot ask 
if it will succeed in its job. We must make it succeed. 

Nothing could be clearer than the fact that a more effective 
United Nations serves the interest of every nation. We must 
strive to develop institutions through which the rights of all 
nations can be respected and justice can be secured in peaceful 
ways. Let us join together here to build a bridge from the past 
to the future, across which we can walk together in a new 
spirit of confidence. 

I assure you that the United States will be untiring in this 
task. 


America’s Role in a Changing World 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP 


By HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, President and Chairman of the Board, Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Delivered before the Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention of the American Gas Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 16, 1956 


Gas Association Convention, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I deem it a real privilege to meet with you and so 

many of my friends, and to have a small share in your inter- 

esting program. My company is a rather large user of gas 

at our several plants, and my associates and I are aware of 

the fine service which your Association and your members 
render in many ways. 

You may wonder why a business man would choose to 

speak at a convention of this kind on the topic, “America’s 


Pos asec MITCHELL, Members of the American 


Role In A Changing World.” It is certainly not because I 
consider myself an authority on this subject. Rather, it is 
because I feel that this is a very timely and important subject 
for American businessmen to stop and think about these days. 

Whether we want it or not, what happens abroad has a 
direct effect on us, and perhaps even our own business. Changes 
take place faster than we are able to realize, so our opinions 
are too often based on the conditions that used to exist, but 
not as they are today. 

To be specific, let me take you down a certain street of a 
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HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 


certain city, one that you used to read about in your books 
at school. It is an ancient city, so most of its streets are dark, 
narrow, and congested. But a second glance reveals something 
different—here and there are modern shops, some not unlike 
our latest American supermarkets. We notice familiar brand 
names of American canned goods, along with delicacies from 
many other countries, displays of air conditioners, T.V. sets, 
push-button kitchen ranges. Over there is an agency for the 
sale of American farm machinery, and just beyond, other 
agencies, selling the latest German, British, and Dutch models 

There goes an American car! And here comes a group of 
people who have flown in on a new Vickers Viscount turbo- 
prop passenger plane, flying on a network connecting major 
cities. What used to be a slow journey of weeks is now a 
mere matter of hours. 

Where is this? Some place in South America? One of our 
own military outposts? Or a European city, rebuilding from 
the ravages of war? None of these; it is ancient Baghdad, that 
sun-baked city on the Tigris River, awakening to new life. 
The people who crowd in and out of the stores have money 
to spend, and are willing to spend it. A rich Bedouin chief, 
right off the desert, goes in and comes out with a T.V. set. 

The magic word is of course oil. Oil is giving this small 
country with its population of only 6 million people an annual 
revenue of 200 million dollars a year. They have wealth; they 
can pay their own bills; they do not have to borrow. Some of 
our best engineers are over there, helping them develop a 
variety of projects. Two-thirds of all the oil revenue is ear- 
marked for national development. The money is dispersed by 
a governing board on which sits one American advisor, and 
one British. Already two large dams have been completed on 
the Tigris River, and another is nearing completion. 

Imagine the changes that will take place when their vast 
irrigation projects for the Tigris and the Euphrates valley 
begin to function! Iraq is right now one of the most favored 
underdeveloped countries in the world. So Baghdad, remote 
Baghdad—the Baghdad of magic carpets and poetry and 
legend—emerges as a vital part of our new world. Its oil 
reserves could well become a factor in the preservation of our 
own freedom, and our national safety. 

Now let us turn to another part of the world, where a vast 
country is awakening like a huge giant from his slumbers. I 
refer to Africa. Here is an incredibly rich land with a wealth 
of natural resources as yet unmeasured. It is big as all of the 
United States with western Europe, India, and all of China 
added. It produces 55% of all the world’s gold, 22% of all 
the world’s copper, and many other metals that we regard as 
“strategic,” like manganese, uranium, and bauxite. And it 
has great reserves of water power. 

Our fathers knew Africa mainly as “the dark continent,” 
where the British explorer Stanley uttered those famous words, 
“Dr. Livingstone, I presume,” and where later Theodore 
Roosevelt went on safari to hunt wild animals. That was but 
a generation ago. Since then 40 million natives have left 
their tribes to become absorbed in industry or agriculture, and 
to live in cities and towns instead of the bush. 

Three years ago the Twentieth Century Fund, of which I 
happen to be a trustee, decided to make a comprehensive study 
of whatever part of the world would probably influence our 
nation’s future the most, and about which we were poorest 
informed. They chose Africa, and that study, the most com- 
plete ever made of this country, will soon be published. 

_ Lasked one of their researchers what impressed him most 
in his studies so far. He said, “The city of Leopoldville, in 
the Belgian Congo, (The city is so-named from King Leopold, 
the father of King Albert of Belgium, and is the center of 
the industrial growth of the Belgian Congo.) It looks like 
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any modern American city, with skyscrapers, new schools, 
hospitals, sidewalk cafes, and almost every other aspect of 
a modern city. Many working people own their own homes. 
ae have just built their own university. There is no color 
ar. 

My friend told me that when he arrived there, he took 
a taxi, and the African driver said, in perfect English, “So 
you are an American! Tell me, what do your people think of 
Anthony Eden?” They talked on, and my friend asked, “Where 
did you learn to speak such excellent English?” He said, 
“Oh, I went to London University.” “Were you born here?” 
my friend asked. “Well, not far away,” he said, “about 30 
miles from here. My father is a tribal chief.” 

Think of it! A jump from tribal living to modern civiliza- 
tion, not in two generations, or three, or four, but in one 
generation. Industrially Leopoldville is mushrooming; business 
is booming. But no wonder it has social and political problems. 

In all Africa the ties of colonialism are loosening, as they 
are in the rest of the world. John Gunther put it simply and 
clearly when he said, “There are just two things about coloni- 
alism in Africa: first, it did a great deal of good; second, it 
is dying.” This is a new Africa emerging in our time. 

May I give you one more illustration, in still another part 
of the world? China. 

We talk of Russia’s iron curtain today. For centuries China 
had an iron curtain. The Great Wall of China and her closed 
ports shut her off for 5,000 years from the western world, 
until 1842 when her ports were opened up, and world trade 
followed. Today, that curtain, so briefly lifted, has descended 
once again. The outside world has little knowledge of what 
is going on in China today. But France was granted a rare 
permission this last spring. One of the leading French maga- 
zines, “Réalités,” was allowed to send Pierre and Renee 
Gosset, France's leading journalists, to visit China and report. 
They also sent along Jean-Philippe Charbonnier, well-known 
photographer. 

Their keenly analytical report, recently published, is the 
first large-scale appraisal of the impact of Communism on 
China’s six hundred million people. They not only saw the 
front of the Chinese Republic officially, but they reported on 
behind the scenes, on how the Chinese people really live. 
Incidentally, their colored pictures are some of the finest I 
have ever seen of any country; they caught not only gripping 
scenes of human interest, but those of great beauty as well. 
These reporters covered the industrial progress of the country, 
and also collectivization, hygiene, model homes, and the morale 
of the people. 

These are the first words of their report, “A new world is 
being born in China.” They go on to show how ancient, tra- 
ditional Asia is dying, and Marxism is becoming entrenched. 
It is in great part a disturbing picture. 

Here are some of the things they found out. 

First, a great unified industrial drive, or as they put it, “a 
relentless march toward industrialization,” a 5-year plan run- 
ning from 1953 to 1958, increasing steel production 250%, 
coal 60%, electricity 100%; also construction of 455 new 
factories, some with Soviet aid, and top priority for trans- 
portation, forging an overland link with the Soviet Union. 
Already they have a link from Pekin to Siberia. Three new 
lines will make links from Hanoi to Moscow. 

Main mineral resources of China are bauxite, tin, man- 
ganese, copper, and tungsten, and for this latter they hold 
half the world’s supply. 

They don’t want war. Their people are usually shown on 
posters as peaceful, while pictures of cannon are labelled 
“War-mongering American!” Last year the Chinese govern- 
ment put 2 billion, 250 million dollars into their northwest— 
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what we know as Manchuria. In Pekin they have a textile 
factory with all “made-in-China” machinery. China is now 
producing her first automobile, also her first truck, modelled 
after one of General Motors. This factory development is in 
Manchuria, and also includes a housing project for workers, 
department stores, parks, theatres, and a technical school for 
1000 apprentices. 

Their plans are all long-range. They claim, “By the year 
2000 we will equal the United States in industrial power.” 
(Always there seems to be the inevitable comparison with 
the United States.) As their rate of population growth is 
now 2% a year, and assuming it continues at that rate, there 
will be one thousand million Chinese by 1980. Today, one 
out of every four people in the world is Chinese. 

They have long-range plans for agrarian reform, flood 
control, and reforestation. China has now more trees, more 
steel, more electricity, more coal, more cotton, more food, 
than ever before. Famine is practically eliminated. The coun- 
try is now agriculturally self-sufficient. Of course, there has 
been complete liquidation of the great feudal estates. 

There is under way a universal literacy campaign. 

Healthwise, these reporters found amazing progress. Great 
emphasis has been put on public health, and they have prac- 
tically eliminated two great scourges, flies and rats. The 
children look healthy. 

Finally, they report, this land of feudal war lords is now 
for the first time in her history totally unified. 

All this, but at what tragic cost! Complete regimentation 
of an entire people, a bureaucracy of Communist leaders at 
the top, terrible fear, stifling propaganda. The report said, 
in closing, “Yes, the Chinese are being taught to read. But to 
read what?”—That the state is all, and the individual nothing. 
There is a curious and sad by-product. Art, in every form, 
is dying. How sad that should happen in a country that pro- 
duced Ming pottery! And how sad to have no individual 
thinking—in a country that produced Confucius! 

This French report also mentions that the entire masses 
are being taught hatred of the United States. As they put it, 
“Hatred of the United States is as uniform among the Chinese 
youth as their costumes of blue cotton.” Even an educated 
professor told them, “But the American government wants 
war. We've known it ever since the imperial aggression in 
Korea.” 

The only hope held out in their conclusions rests in the 
enigmatic Chinese smile, that somehow this people will live 
through this great ordeal, so contrary to their basic character 
and philosophy. 

In what direction will her big neighbor, restless India, go? 
Who knows? In the limited contacts I have had I have been 
very much impressed with the calibre of their engineers when 
they came to visit our plants. They are very skilled, and 
eager to learn of new processes and methods, perhaps more 
so than any other country, with the exception of Germany. 
India, under Nehru, is awakening. 

I have not mentioned Europe at all. I wish I had time to 
do so, especially to picture the changes taking place in cities 
like Berlin, Hamburg, Vienna, Milan, and Rotterdam, how 
from a state of nearly complete destruction they are making 
such a rapid come-back. 

The same thing is also happening in France. I am reminded 
of a little incident last summer when my wife and I were 
driving through Normandy. We were making a little tour, 
following the route of General Patton’s march with his tank 
corps in the war. Patton has become a great hero in Nor- 
mandy. Well, some tourist sold my New England wife on 
the idea that our trip would not be complete if we did not 
go to Caen, where the city is famous among other things for 
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the way it cooks tripe. So nothing would do but we should 
detour and go to Caen and eat some tripe “a la mode de 
Caen.” 

I well remembered the old university city, so rich in history, 
and followed directions to get there. We pulled up at a gas 
station, as we came to a very ens city with wide 
new streets, new stores, new apartments, asked, “Where 
is Caen?” The gas attendant said, “This, monsieur, is Caen.” 
“But it is all new,” I said. He replied, “The old Caen is gone, 
80% destroyed. This is the new Caen. What is left of the 
old is over there on the hill.” And he pointed to the old 
university buildings in the distance, and the crumbling ram- 
parts of a castle. 

Incidentally, we never did get the tripe. At the hotel our 
waiter said, “Oh you don’t want that. We cook it only if 
tourists insist. You can get the best tripe in the world, cooked 
a la mode de Caen, in a little restaurant on Third Avenue in 
New York City.” He had been a New York waiter for seven 
years! 

Seriously, have I given you a picture? I have tried to show 
you only a few examples of the great seething renaissance 
taking place in every continent at world, with modern 
transportation and modern communication knitting us all 
together; and the tremendous surge of backward peoples 
toward modern civilization. 

In this rapidly changing scene, our country, and even you 
and I as individuals, have a new role to play. It is not the 
role that was good enough twenty years ago, or even ten 
years ago, when, speaking bluntly, it was our money that was 
needed then by the war-ridden world, money to help them 
rebuild, and give them the courage to start again. But now 
it is something much more basic. 

Today one great need looms up above all others, and that 
is, the need for peace. The world cannot stand another war. 
We must have peace if civilization is to survive. But the first 
thing we have to do is to convince the world that peace is 
possible. Certainly statesmen like President Eisenhower, 
Dulles, Eden, Adenauer, and many others want peace, and are 
working for it. But ask the average citizen of France, or Ger- 
many, or Italy if they believe that there will be another war, 
and see what they say. I have asked this many times over 
recent years, and I have yet to find one person—one single 
person—who would say that he thought there would never 
be another world war. The only question for them is—when. 
They fervently hope it will be long enough off so that they 
can recoup their lost manpower, and grow another generation. 
They themselves have had enough. 

Sometimes you hear it said that what Europe really should 
have is a kind of United Nations or United States of Europe. 
Churchill and Adenauer are both for this idea. But I have 
never seen the idea meet with any favor with the average 
citizen abroad. 

Their national prejudices run too deep. As the historian 
Toynbee says, “Nationalism has a hold on West European 
nations which it is not going to be easy to shake off.” He 
calls it “a luxury that the nations of Europe can no longer 
afford.” But when something is deep-rooted in emotions it 
is hard to change. 

And how often you hear it said in this country, “Oh, the 
whole thing is so hopeless. Let's forget it all and go our own 
way.” But gentlemen, that is impossible. We can’t run away 
from the world. Somehow the mantle of leadership of the 
free part of the world has fallen on our shoulders, and we 
cannot get away from it even if we would. About all we can 
do is to choose the very best leaders we can in this country 
to chart our course, for the great decisions have to be made 
on their level, not ours. 
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But as businessmen we have something that we too can do 
with our broad contacts. First of all, we can help dispel that 
idea which has been all too successfully sold to a great part 
of the world that we are really a nation of war-mongers, that 
our prosperity is based on producing for war, and that we 
have to have a war every so often to avoid a depression—the 
old line of Russian propaganda. 

Of course the leaders of Europe do not believe it, but I 
fear millions of citizens who have been indoctrinated prob- 
ably do. Even some of our friends who believe we want peace 
are afraid we will blunder into a war, especially if we keep 
on talking about making bigger and bigger bombs. They 
think we are one big trigger-happy nation. If we could knock 
all those ideas out for good, we would be doing one of the 
best turns we could for ourselves and the cause of peace. 

Second, we have tc do just about a 100% better job on our 
public relations with the rest of the world than we are doing 
now. We need to wipe out the old picture that we are a 
nation of the rich, whose only concern is the almighty dollar. 
Why, some Europeans believe the food and clothing we 
sent over were out of our heavy surpluses, and that if we 
hadn't disposed of them we would have had a depression. 

Russia knows full well the value of propaganda, and has 
worked out means to put across any story she wants to have 
believed. A business friend of mine who just got back from 
Moscow last month told me that Russia has 100,000 trained 
specialists in propaganda working for the government, and 
many more civilian volunteers. What do we have? A few 
radio programs, such as the Voice of America and the Crusade 
for Freedom, and scattered efforts here and there, none of 
them unified. 

Now this is not a job for the State Department alone! A 
lot can be done by us as individuals—how we deal with 
others, how we behave as tourists or as businessmen, as 
thoughtful Americans, and what we choose to send across to 
show something of our culture and our character. That is the 
kind of public relations about which we can do something. 

Some things already done have been most effective. Please 
do not think it unimportant if I mention first an American 
play, “The Teahouse of the August Moon.” Perhaps some 
of you saw it. You may remember a few years ago the Rus- 
sianms produced a play about us, showing an overbearing 
American businessman who exploited his workers. It had a 
long run in Moscow, and I hate to think of the impression 
it created. All we could do was say, “It isn’t so.” This play 
of ours, “The Teahouse of the August Moon,” tells about the 
job we tried to do in occupied Okinawa, and what our democ- 
racy really means. We do some blundering, in the play, but 
through it all is shown the great desire we have to do the 
right thing, all told with a sense of humor. This play has 
proved one of the best pieces of propaganda for us that we 
— had. It is still running in many cities of Europe and 

sia. 

I feel I ought to mention another American play that 
opened in Germany just two weeks ago, on a serious theme, 
that of persecution and the concentration camp. That is 
something you never hear discussed in Europe, or at least, in 
Germany. In the r.e cases when the word is mentioned, con- 
versation stops. One gets the blank look, and silence. We 
sometimes wondered if the average German even today be- 
lieves it happened. Yet the truth must be told in all its enor- 
mity, so that mever again can such a blot on the pages of 
civilization be repeated. 

Two weeks ago this simple, tragic play, “The Diary of Anne 
Frank,” opened simultaneously in seven leading cities of 
Germany. It tells the true story of a young Jewish girl and 
her family, forced into hiding and eventual death by the 
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Nazis. Audiences were stunned. It seemed as if for the first 
time they realized what had happened that so horrified the 
rest of the world. At intermission no one went out. As the 
curtain went down there was first dead silence, then bewil- 
dered applause. It is having a tremendous effect. That one 
play is telling them what our diplomats could not. I predict 
that this play will have as profound an effect on the German 
people as Uncle Tom’s Cabin had in this country before the 
Civil War. 

Many Europeans still believe the myth that we are all so 
busy piling up the dollars that we have no time for culture, 
which of course they value very highly. You probably saw 
in the papers where the Boston Symphony Orchestra has just 
returned after playing all over Europe, and in Moscow as 
well. It was the first time an American orchestra had ever 
been heard in Russia. 

They just couldn’t understand it. Here was a first-rate 
orchestra, one that could rank with Europe's best. Some critics 
said, “Oh, it is because half their orchestra members are 
European-born.” They couldn't believe an all-American or- 
chestra could be of that calibre. It was a very good piece of 
public relations, for it showed that we value the same cultural 
things they do themselves. 

I happened to see a copy of the letter sent by President 
Eisenhower to their conductor, Dr. Munch, and I think you 
might be interested to hear what he wrote. The president said, 
in part: 

“My dear Dr. Munch: 

The reports of the Boston Symphony Orchestra during its 
recent tour of Europe have given me great satisfaction. When- 
ever outstanding Americans . . . display their talents to the 
people of other countries, the cause of international under- 
standing is advanced. Since all people want peace .. . it is 
necessary for the people of all nations to work out methods 
by which we can gradually learn more of each other . . . The 
exchange of artists is one of the most effective methods of 
strengthening world friendship. Your orchestra has demon- 
strated this truth ... Accept my congratulations on a job well 
done. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 

Here is another example of good relations for us. American 
jazz has taken a hold on Europe. They take it very seriously, 
and consider it an important form of our native music. This 
summer Louis Armstrong, the well-known trumpet player, 
made an extensive tour over there. It had results I am sure 
nobody anticipated. Europe had been hearing plenty of propa- 
ganda about the down-trodden negroes in our country. Then 
here comes a performer famous and successful, obviously en- 
joying a high standard of living, looking like the proverbial 
million dollars, able to afford the best such as much of royalty 
could not—and he was colored! All talk of our “suppressed 
colored race” fell flat. 

Business offers another field. All of you no doubt know 
of the growth of the international trade fairs which started 
shortly after th iast war. At first our part in them was pretty 
pathetic. It was a very expensive proposition to send an 
exhibit overseas, and only those companies who sold products 
abroad could afford to do it. 

But other countries sent excellent exhibits, and these trade 
fairs became so important that our government realized we 
could not afford to stay out of them. About three years ago 
Walter Williams, the White House aide, was assigned the 
task of organizing American exhibits for these fairs, and he 
has done a most original and effective job. This year nearly 
50,000,000 foreign persons will see United States’ exhibits 
at such fairs. 

One exhibit we sent to Spain last year taught citrus packers 
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how to ship oranges and can and concentrate their juice. 
Indians learned how to make new things with jute. Literally 
millions in Indonesia saw our TV, and they lined up in a 
queue a mile long to see how a voting machine works. German 
wives were fascinated by an average, inexpensive ready-made 
wardrobe for an American family, each article with price tag 
attached. In Italy we had a six-foot wooden chicken with a 
sound track on how and why chickens lay eggs. That may not 
sound profound to us, but the fact is, it interested them. 

The entire budget for such exhibits was $2,000,000, ear- 
marked by the president for this purpose. It ought to be 
several times that. This is something I am sure we will hear 
more about in the future. 

Scill another big area of contacts is that of American invest- 
ments and enterprises abroad, and they are increasing every 
year. Today we have commercial enterprises in foreign coun- 
tries amounting to over 19 billion dollars. That is three times 
the amount we had ten years ago, or about a 2 billion dollar 
increase every year. (That does not include the fifteen billion 
dollars of government loans.) Our private investments com- 
prise all kinds of businesses, as well as mines, factories, and 
oil wells. The biggest is manufacturing, oil is second, mining 
and smelting, third. The greatest increase in investment abroad 
has been in motor vehicles and in chemicals, both up 400 
million dollars this year. 

Incidentally, I don’t believe I mentioned that 8 million 
dollar new international hotel of Conrad Hilton’s, going up 
in Baghdad. You can stop there in 1959. It will be deluxe, 
and air-conditioned. 

These investments are of great value internationally, for 
they show our goodwill, our desire to cooperate, and our con- 
fidence in those countries. It helps build up the economy of 
our allies of the free world, and helps to close that dollar 
gap you have been hearing so much about. 

This outward flow of our money is bound to have a definite 
stabilizing influence on world economy. 

All of our contacts with other nations are on the increase 
—as there are more tourists, cheaper fares, more exchange of 
students and teachers, more exchange of services and informa- 
tion, and more emphasis on languages in our own schools. 
And ! fervently hope we do a better job of teaching modern 
languages than we did when I went to school. How inferior 
one can feel in the presence of Europeans who speak three and 
four languages fluently. 

There is so much we can do to make favorable contacts with 
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the rest of the world that we have scarcely scratched the 
surface. 

I would like to mention very briefly another broad area, the 
field of sport. 

In Aachen, Germany, last summer, I saw 80,000 people 
watch international equestrian events. It can be compared only 
with the crowds we draw to watch baseball or football games. 
These big riding competitions are a major sport in Europe. 
We were very proud to see our American team compete and 
so creditably, competing against riders from England, Turkey, 
Japan, Egypt, the Argentine, Brazil, and many other countries. 

The more we can have contacts with other nations in ways 
such as this, where we don’t stand to make a dollar, the more 
we gain their respect and confidence. 

The Russians are doing it. They are making an all-out 
effort in all branches of athletics, as you can see from the 
daily papers. And the same thing in cultural fields. Last year 
they sent us their top violinist, now regarded by our own 
critics as the best violinist in the world today, David Oistrakh. 
Their nationai ballet just finished an engagement in London. 
They are not passing up anything. May I once more quote 
President Eisenhower, when he said, “Every possible chink . . . 
must be widened so as to foster people-to-people understand- 
ing, which is the truest path to peace.” 

We have the greatest ideas in the world to sell—peace and 
freedom. These things the whole world wants at heart. But 
the tragic fact is that half the old world is hungry. You can 
talk peace and freedom and our way of life all you want to, 
but if a poor peasant lives on one small bowl of rice a day, 
and the Communists give him 2 bowls of rice and promise 
him meat next week, he is going to go communist. And this 
peasant is one more person who is capable of carrying a 
gun. The road to peace is the same road as the road to freedom 
from disease and hunger, to a basic standard of living. 

Whatever we are able to do, it is my hope that we will do 
it with sincerity and humility. 

Also let us have the good sense to stay prepared and strong. 
Whether that means a standing army, or a stock of H bombs 
is a matter for the experts to decide, not the layman. But 
prepared we must be. It is sad but true that in this world today 
only the strong are respected. Once we disarmed, and had 
to learn a costly lesson. Let us not have to learn that lesson 
twice. 

America’s role in a changing world is a new role of leader- 
ship, not simply in a material sense, but in a moral and 
spiritual sense as well. God give us the wisdom for that task. 


The Twin Enemies of Freedom 


CRIME AND COMMUNISM 
By J. EDGAR HOOVER, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Delivered before the 28th Annual Convention of the National Council of Catholic Women, Chicago, Illinois, November 9, 1956 


of “career” women a matter of pressing urgency to every 
home in America. I say “career” women because I feel 
there are no careers so important as those of homemaker and 
mother. 
As homemakers and mothers, you must be disturbed, as 
I am, with the continued advance of the twin enemies of 
freedom—crime and communism. These evil forces menace 
not only the security of our Nation but they also menace the 
homes of America, which are the foundations of our civiliza- 
tion. 
Statistics show that before this year comes to an end, one 
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out of every sixteen homes across the land will have been 
blighted by sorrow and misery because of crime. Lawlessness 
will deprive some of these homes of their breadwinners and 
leave disgrace, shame and heavy hearts, as their loved ones 
join the ever expanding forces of the lawless. 

Recently, newspapers carried a heart-warming report that 
church membership in America has now passed the one 
hundred million mark. That is good news for all of us. But 
this good news was marred for me by the knowledge that 
nearly eleven and one-half million persons have been arrested 
for serious offenses, or to bring this dreadful fact into sharper 
focus, one out of every fifteen persons in our Nation has a 
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record of arrest for a serious offense. 

Those who look upon life in the abstract might hold to 
the view that the number of arrests is not a true yardstick 
for measuring the extent of lawlessness. I invite them to look 
at the record of convictions. This record shows that more 
than five and one-half million persons have been convicted 
for one or more violations of the law, or one out of every 
29 persons in the land. 

In this age of materialism, all too frequently crime is con- 
sidered merely in terms of dollar costs. It is a shocking fact 
that crime costs every home in America $467 a year—an 
estimated total of twenty billions of dollars each year. 

The staggering cost of crime in dollars and cents becomes 
more realistic when we face the fact that for every $1.00 
spent on education $1.29 is spent on crime. For every $1.00 
contributed to the churches of America crime costs $12.00. 
Our national debt could be wiped out completely in fourteen 
years if this money were used to reduce that debt rather than 
to pay tribute to the lawless. But unfortunately the real cost 
cannot be measured in monetary terms. 

Some eleven and a half million people in these United 
States have either been disgraced or have had their lives com- 
pletely ruined in their attempts to live outside the law. If 
a person wants to throw his life away, he has that choice. 
But it is not a right; because the innocent suffer more than 
those who violate the laws. The real tragedy of crime lies in 
the suffering of its innocent victims. In any 24-hour period 
7,094 serious crimes are committed across our land. Every 
time your watch ticks off 12 seconds you can record the oc- 
currence of a serious violation. 

I believe the basic source of pressures for peace and security 
lies with the women of America. The fact that you have 
gathered here in Chicago in convention is proof that the 
necessity for militant action to sustain the American way of 
life is obvious to you. For today, a dangerous complacency 
threatens to blind our people to the menaces which would 
destroy us unless they are recognized and curbed. 

Textbooks are filled with theories on crime causation. There 
are many contributing factors to crime, but the real cause 
can be stated in simple terms: crimes are committed by those 
who lack a sense of moral responsibility. For the most part, 
they commit crime knowingly and with deliberate intent. If 
we are to live in an America free of crime, if we are to see 
a better world, then we must live by and teach the Golden 
Rule. 

Criminals are made—not born. The blame for crime must 
be placed where it rightly belongs—upon the adult. A new 
sense of responsibility must be born in the home if we are to 
reverse the rising trend of youth toward lawlessness. Reason- 
able discipline, administered with consistency, is essential in 
developing a stable individual. 

The crime problem is basically a youth problem. In the 
past four years, while the number of 10 to 17 year old 
children in this country increased ten and a half per cent, 
arrests of boys and girls in this age group increased nearly 
21 per cent. Youths are committing more serious crimes with 
increasing frequency, and this is a source of real alarm in 
every community in the land. 

Last year 2,262,450 major offenses were committed by the 
Nation's crime army. A little over 42 per cent of these crimes 
were committed by children under 18, and nearly half of these 
were under 15. The 10 to 17 year olds last year were involved 
in 62 per cent of all arrests for automobile thefts, 53 per cent 
of all arrests for burglary, 47 per cent of all arrests for larceny, 
and 21 per cent of all arrests for robberies. 

This situation, in the final analysis, is not the failure of 
youth but the failure of adults. The fact remains that out of 
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every 100 boys and girls in the 10 to 17 age group, 97 live 
law-abiding lives. There is nothing basically wrong with the 
youth of the land. Youth needs only to be guided along the 
proper path. A youth’s intelligence must be anchored in 
morality to give him the ability to determine right from 
wrong, good from bad, and the true from the false. Given 
discipline, young people will learn self-discipline; given train- 
ing, they will learn to live useful lives. The three out of each 
100 who annually break the law have wandered into a 
morass of disbelief—where they have no faith, no belief in a 
Supreme Being, no respect for the rights of others, no belief 
in the dignity of man, and finally, no belief in themselves. 

There must be training for parenthood as well as a fixing 
of responsibility for the failure of parenthood. Too many 
parents allow their children to run free with no check on what 
they do, where or with whom they go. The result is a juvenile 
jungle. Too many homes breed juvenile delinquents through 
parental neglect. Too many children are left to shift for 
themselves—hungry, helpless, loveless. 

When parents are not sufficiently interested to know where 
their children are and what they are doing, the risk for their 
future is grave. It is the parents who should be brought before 
the bar of justice to account for their stewardship when their 
children go astray. The parents are responsible to a great 
extent for the sins of their children. The parents should be 
held morally, legally and financially responsible. 

I have studied the case histories of thousands of criminals. 
In almost every case, the failure to develop character is 
directly attributable to lack of proper influence and guidance 
in the home. Unfortunately, the home no longer provides the 
inspiration for right living. The American home must become 
again a center of learning how to live as well as a center of 
living. 

Modern society is geared to a fast tempo; there are great 
demands on the parents to provide the materia! necessities 
for their children. Too often, the primary need for sympathetic 
and spiritual guidance is neglected and the child is deprived 
of the very element which is most essential to stabilize him 
emotionally and to aid him in his growth toward maturity. 
As a result of this thoughtless neglect, society suffers. 

What is needed is to restore the home to its proper place 
where the lessons of the Golden Rule are translated into 
daily living, where the members of the family counsel and 
aid each other, and where each has a share in the responsibili- 
ties of home life. 

What is needed is a return to the home where parents are 
companions of their children as well as the providers of the 
necessities of life, where parents share their leisure time with 
their children, and where children are taught the spiritual 
and civic responsibilities of manhood and womanhood. A 
child above all else needs the firm moral backing of a con- 
scientious mother and father and the love, understanding and 
security that a good Christian home affords. 

What is needed is greater participation by parents with 
their children in the programs of the church, the school and 
the community. What is needed is to cease being “penny-wise 
and pound-foolish” in providing for our churches, schools 
and community facilities. 

What is needed is a greater interest in and knowledge on 
the part of parents of the needs of local law enforcement 
agencies to the end that those agencies might have the sup- 
port and the facilities so mecessary to protect the homes of 
the land. Good government does not just happen—it is the 
result of the constantly vigilant efforts of the many who 
selflessly strive to build a better community, and beyond that, 
a better Nation and a better world. ; 

What is needed above all is to practice the Living Faith 
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of our fathers in our daily lives and a dedication to making 
the Kingdom of God a reality on “earth as it is in Heaven.” 

The neglect in the training of so many of our Nation's 
youth, their lack of spiritual nourishment, their ignorance of 
the great truths of the Bible, and the tragic void of God and 
prayer in their lives weaken our homes and our Nation's 
welfare. 

Secularism is not necessarily an evil of immorality and 
excesses. More often it is the evil of nonmorality and in- 
difference. That is why I say the greatest crime is the toleration 
of crime. 

Neglect at home and lack of discipline in the home are 
two of the main reasons for juvenile delinquency, it is true, 
but the basic cause of the present situation is that so many 
of our young people have no real sense of moral responsibility 
which comes from an intimate knowledge of God's teachings. 
This is essential to meet the criminal enemies of our freedoms. 

It is essential in order to meet the communist enemy of 
both our spiritual and physical freedoms. 

Communism, like crime, advances and takes hold because 
men ignore God. The real danger in communism lies in the 
fact that ic is atheistic and seeks to replace the Supreme 
Being. Communism is secularism on the march. It is the mortal 
foe of all the world’s religions which acknowledge the ex- 
istence of God. Either the Faith of our fathers will triumph 
or communism will engulf us. In this land of ours the two 
cannot live side by side. 

Nowhere among the leaders of the Communist Party in 
the United States, Russia, Red China or in any other part of 
the world will you find one who loves and believes in God. 
God is truth. Communists hate truth and, therefore, they hate 
the Church. 

One of the slogans of the Communist Revolution in Russia 
in 1917 was: 

“Religion is the opium of the people.” 

This was first uttered by Karl Marx, the founder of com- 
munism, in 1843. Lenin, now resurrected by the Kremlin as 
the communist idol and guide of the present and future, re- 
stated it in 1905. And last year, Nikita Khrushchev, the 
present head of the Russian Communist Party, publicly pro- 
claimed that communists have not changed their opinion on 
religion and said: 

‘We remain the atheists that we have always been; we are 

doing all we can to liberate those people who are still under 

the spell of this religious opiate.” 

When communists temporarily and passively tolerate re- 
ligion, it is for the purpose of furthering communism. But 
time and again they have struck ruthlessly against Christians, 
Jews and other faiths, torturing, imprisoning and murdering 
those who hold God above the State. Those who hate God 
always bring misery in their wake. They are brutal, cruel and 
deceitful. Communism denies and destroys every spiritual 
value. No church and no church member can temporize with 
it. 

And now the American communists would have us believe 
they have changed their philosophy. What a farce that is! They 
now even deny their allegiance to the Soviet Union. They now 
speak of advocating a “peaceful and constitutional road to 
socialism in our country.” Communism in America would 
garb itself in new and more respectable raiment, but it is 
the same old conspiracy against human dignity and freedom 
it has always been and always will be. The communist con- 
spiracy is as deadly now as it was before the Geneva Con- 
ference because of its false smiles. 

The “Big Lie” technique originated with the communists 
and has been perfected by the communists. Largely through 
this technique, backed with a ruthlessness which challenges 






the imagination, one-fourth of the world’s surface and one 
out of every three persons or nine hundred million souls are 
under the influence of the Red star. The communists never 
have taken over a country by a majority vote in a free election. 
There are only twenty-five million Communist Party members 
in some sixty countries of the world—a bare three per cent of 
the people enslaved. They have attained their tyranny through 
infiltration and by brutal force, by seizing leadership of key 
Organizations, popular fronts and lulling the vigilance of 
patriots with propaganda, lies and deceit. 

We relax our vigil at our peril. In dealing with the Kremlin 
and its followers, the road of appeasement is not the road to 
peace. It is merely surrender on the installment plan. 

The American public must not be lulled into complacency 
by the new communist propaganda line. It is just another 
Leninist tactic. Lying, twisting and turning are their time- 
proven techniques to gain their ends. 

The current communist tactics do not change the basic 
goals of communist conquest; they do not change the basic 
communist techniques; they do not mean independence from 
Soviet communist leaders; and they do not represent any 
change of heart or a lessened antagonism toward religion. 
Communists shift from violence and threats of violence to 
rely temporarily upon enticement, duplicity and division. The 
current communist tactics are designed to win again by deceit 
the influence and alliance the communists once enjoyed with 
some well-meaning but unsuspecting progressive-minded per- 
sons in our Nation. These tactics are designed to develop a 
broadened base for the advance of Maxist socialism; and 
primarily they are designed to evade American justice and 
the relentlessness with which the Communist Party has been 
prosecuted by the U. S. Department of Justice in American 
courts and exposed by Congressional committees and the 
American press. 

Communist concessions are never made with peaceful in- 
tentions, nor with honor, nor with honesty, and the com- 
munists have proved time and again, when their false smiles 
will not gain their objectives, that they have no hesitation in 
using tanks and machine guns to achieve their purpose. 

Lenin said with utter frankness, “Concessions do not mean 
peace with capitalism, but war on a new plane.” 

American communists have not suddenly become good 
citizens. They are merely making war against America on a 
new plane. 

In fact, there is nothing really new in the current com- 
munist tactics. The American Communist Party from the time 
of its inception here in Chicago in 1919 until the present has 
changed its name nine times. The constitution of the Com- 
munist Party in this country has been changed 17 times, 
zigging and zagging for the attainment of its diabolical ends 
through deception and double talk. 

If the Party runs true to form, it will change its constitution 
again next February and perhaps its name when it meets in 
convention in New York City. Regardless of what it does— 
of this you can be sure—it will be the same old crowd at 
the same old stand banded together for the same old purpose 
—to advance the communist cause and to serve the Soviet 
Union. They will use the same old techniques with which 
they have hoodwinked so many people in the past. 

The women of the Nation must make their contribution 
by raising their voices to preserve the American way of life 
and to counteract the communist attacks against our laws 
which have so effectively been applied to curbing the com- 
munist program with its criminal ends. The chief objective 
of communist attacks will be to discredit acts of Congress; 
the courts; the prosecutions of the U. S. Department of Justice; 
and the FBI. 
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JOSEPH A. LIVINGSTON 


The strategy of the communists to get others to front for 
them and do their dirty work cannot te underestimated. To 
illustrate, last Christmas 42 persons signed a petition to re- 
quest Presidential amnesty for the Communist Party leaders 
convicted under the Smith Act for conspiring to teach and 
advocate the overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence. Not only did these persons ask 
the Government to release a group of communist conspirators 
from prison to observe a Christian holiday which they would 
destroy, but they asked that the sentences of these atheists be 
commuted to the time already served. Even more shocking 
is the fact that half of the signers of the petition were clergy- 
men, professors of theology, or persons who were engaged in 
other religious positions. Another such petition is now in 
preparation again to ask for the release of those who would 
destroy the American way of life. 

This is not an isolated example. Last year a legal brief was 
filed with the United States Supreme Court urging that the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 be declared unconstitutional. 
This legal brief had been initiated by 18 persons. Nine of 
these persons, exactly one half, were members of the clergy. 
Of the 360 persons who signed the brief, some 100 were 
clergymen. 

Because they despise the Church, the communists con- 
tinually attempt to infiltrate unsuspecting religious organiza- 
tions. What better cloak of legitimacy can be found for their 
programs than to present them as the offerings of clergymen 
and churches? 

One of the oldest communist techniques is to use others 
to do their dirty work. Communism, they say, must be built 
with noncommunist hands. Today, there are less than 20,000 
Communist Party members in the United States. But the 
Party's actual strength never can be measured in terms of 
members because thousands of “bleeding hearts,” pseudo- 
liberals, sympathizers and “dupes” always stand ready to lend 
their aid when their services are needed. 

The record clearly establishes that Communist Parties have 
the power of swift and solid growth when the opportunity 
arises. When the Communist Party membership was at its 
peak in the United States a decade ago, it was stronger in 
number than the Soviet Communist Party when it seized 
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power in Russia. In Italy, the Communist Party once dwindled 
to only 15,000 members and then increased to more than 
two million. In Red China, a small inconsequential Party of 
less than 10,000 grew to more than six million. 
The National Chairman of the Communist Party of the 
United States, William Z. Foster, has correctly said: 
“The actual strength of the Communist movement in the 
United States is not something that can be accurately stated 
in just so many figures. It has to be measured largely by 
the general mass influence of the Party and its program 


Our most effective defense against this conspiracy lies in 
our basic American faith in God, an ardent fervor for liberty 
under law and justice for all, and belief in the God-given 
rights of individuals. Morality and religious convictions stand 
as major obstacles in the path of communist progress. 

Even today, in the lands where Red tyranny reigns, the fires 
of freedom are burning as never before. Incident after in- 
cident has come to light where patriots were willing to shed 
their blood to feed the fires for freedom which one day will 
burst into a giant conflagration which even the dictators’ 
heels of might cannot stamp out. The fact that physical and 
mental torture, slave labor camps and brutal murder do not 
stay man’s selfless drive toward freedom for all mankind has 
baffled the Red Fascists, because they do not know God and 
His Way. 

To a people who still love freedom and who still look to 
a Supreme Being, their sacrifices shall not be in vain because 
one day the Almighty will wreak vengeance on this atheistic, 
terroristic tyranny. Communism runs counter to the aspirations 
of the human heart. The Communist way eventually will 
perish from this earth because it prostitutes truth, because it 
is heartless and cruel, because it is evil and because it denies 
the existence of the Omnipotent. We pray for the coming of 
that Day! 

We must strive to overcome the apathy, ignorance and 
guile which nourish the twin enemies of our freedom—crime 
and communism. Let us never forget that strength and good 
character, like charity, begin at home. So long as the American 
home is nurtured by the spirit of our Father in Heaven and 
is a center of learning and living, America will remain secure. 


Can Russia Overtake The 
United States in Industrial Production? 


A COUNTRY OF CONTRASTS 
By JOSEPH A. LIVINGSTON, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Financial Editor, The Philadelphia Bulletin 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, September 24, 1956 


future four-day week. 

I arrived in the Soviet Union late at night. As soon as 
I reached the Savoy Hotel in Moscow, they took my passport 
away. At 9:00 o'clock in the morning my phone rang. I wasn’t 
too alert; I reached out as if to turn off the alarm. The alarm 
wasn't there and then I realized the telephone was ringing. 
Came the thought, “Migosh, this is Russia—who knows I'm 
here?” Well, it was a girl’s voice. She said that she was from 
Intourist. Intourist is the Thomas Cook or American Express 
Company of the Soviet Union, only it is government run. It 
provides for your railroad tickets, your hotel reservations, 
everything that you need. She said, “Would I come down to 
see her?” It was Mae West in reverse. I went down to see her 


I AM delighted and honored to be here in the home of the 


and I was pleased with what I saw. She was dark haired and 
very pert; she had sparkling brown eyes. She spoke English 
haltingly but intelligibly. I was utterly unprepared for her 
question. She said, “Where do you intend to go?” 

I said, “Well, I don’t know.” 

She said, “Well, you have to tell me or you won't get your 
passport back.” I later found out that before you can go any- 
where in Russia you have to have what they call a “Propusk,” 
which means a permit, or permission. When you decide you 
are going to Tbilisi—as I subsequently did—or Kharkov, or 
Kiev, or Leningrad, they mark down in your passport 
each city, and the number of days. You can’t go to a hotel 
without their looking at the passport to see that you are en- 
titled to be four days in Leningrad, or five days in Kharkov. 
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Well, I wanted to talk to American newspapermen, to the 
American Embassy and to some Russian officials before mak- 
ing up my mind as to what might best serve my purpose about 
examining the industrial and economic development of the 
Soviet Union 

A few days later a Mr. Gregoriev of Intourist called me, and 
he helped me to map out my schedule. For two and a half 
weeks he and I were constant companions. He took me to 
Moscow University, to a collective farm, to the Stalin auto- 
mobile works, to the Kremlin. I got the full tour of Moscow. 
He even tried to help me improve my broken Russian. Then I 
went on a 3,000 mile trip and I never got Mr. Gregoriev back 
again as a guide. In fact I never got another decent guide. 
Spring developed into summer and Russia was overloaded 
with tourists. When my wife arrived in the Soviet Union she 
was given a guide who actually got lost in the heart of Moscow 
while they were shopping. 

Just before I left I had cocktails at the home of Ambassador 
Bohlen and I said, “I think Intourist is breaking down.” 

He said, “Don’t I know. I dread midsummer when all the 
Americans are here with their tour books and demand all the 
services they have been promised and have paid for. When 
they don’t get them, they'll storm the Embassy and demand 
that we declare war.” 

Fortunately, the Suez crisis intervened. 

Well, when Khrushchev and Bulganin decided that they 
wanted to open their arms to other nations of the world—to 
tourists, particularly American tourists, British tourists and 
French tourists—they bit off more than they could chew. 
They didn’t have enough automobiles to take care of the tour- 
ists; they didn’t have enough guides. 

That is a Soviet trait—too much too soon. You travel 
around any city and you are struck by the volume of con- 
struction going on all at once—apartment houses, schools, 
roads, office buildings, factories. You say to yourself, “This 
place teems with energy. It won't be long before they lick the 
housing shortage, the goods shortage, the school shortage.” 
Then you see only a few workers on any of these jobs. You 
read the talk by M. G. Pervukhin who is a Detputy Prime 
Minister and one of the more powerful men in the Soviet 
Union. He criticized the Soviet ministries at the 20th Party 
Congress for inordinate expansion. “Capital construction,” he 
said, “is dispersed over too many places and too many projects 
at once. 

Just to show you how they construct things in the Soviet 
Union I have brought you a slide. This is a building called the 
Detskiy Mir, which means “The Child’s World.” It’s a major 
construction project. When completed it will be about as big 
as The J. L. Hudson Company. 

Here is the same construction job on a second slide. You 
will notice there is a row of boards that stretches from the 
right of the picture to the left. About 20 feet further on 
towards us was a pile of bricks on the street. By manual labor, 
the Russians would put the bricks into a wheelbarrow and 
wheel them tortuously along those narrow boards, and then 
dump them over and put them into a pyramidal pile. Then 
they would take those bricks from pe oe: and carefully put 
them into steel carriers. They then would hoist them up to the 
top of the building. 

Why they didn’t take the bricks in the first place, from their 
original resting place, put them into the carriers and then 
hoist them from that spot with the derrick that was on the top 
of the roof—I never could understand. I bring this to your 
attention because this is no piddling undertaking. The Rus- 
sians love their children just as all people love their children. 
This is a gigantic department store which is going to carry 
everything from toys and layettes to bicycles and children’s 








clothing of all kinds. But apparently they didn’t have this con- 
struction job organized at all. There were men standing around 
all the time. 

You will notice what looks like a platform or a rafe and 
there are four men sitting on it doing nothing. Well they were 
building this piatform for days. I couldn't figure what it was 
for. I finally said to Gregoriev, “Look, let's go down and find 
out what that’s for?” We went down and the construction men 
said, “Well, it may rain and we are going to bring a cement 
mixer ‘here, and if we put the cement mixer on the ground it 
would grind itself into the dirt. So therefore we have to build 

this platform for it.” Well, you would think that somehow 
in a major construction project they would have the plar- 
form prefabricated or at least have the cement mixer on a plat- 
form that they could just put down. But, no, they apparently 
do this for every job. In the extreme left, incidentally, is a 
truck and that is typical of all the Russian trucks that you see. 

It is hard to imagine a country with so many contrasts. 
That is why any journalist who goes there, or anybody who 
goes there, can write anything he wants to, to suit his own 
prejudices or predilections. You see their jet planes and you 
say, “Gosh, this country is terrific industrially.” Then you see a 
collection of horses and wagons picking up waste in what 
purports to be a modern steel plant or a modern heavy ma- 
chinery works. I saw that in a steel plant in Rustavi, and | 
saw it in the Lenin Heavy Machine Works in Leningrad. 

Every morning in Moscow along Red Square you would see 
huge water trucks, four abreast, spraying out jets of water, 
cleaning the streets. It is a remarkably efficient operation. Yet 
throughout the day, women—big women and little women, old 
women and young women—have what they call metliy or 
“brushes” with which they go along the sidewalks and brush 
the streets. These brushes consist of twigs which are torn from 
trees, tied in a little bundle and then tied onto a broom handle. 
The streets are just as clean as any streets you would find any- 
where—cleaner than in the United States. 

And yet you go into the toilets of the Bolshoi Theater, or 
the railroad cars, or the air terminals, or in the airplanes, and 
you want to hold your nose. It is smelly or distasteful. The 
prudent visitor in the Soviet Union carries facial tissues for 
multiple purposes. 

You see tremendously wide streets such as Gorky Street in 
Moscow, or Nevsky Prospekt or Stalin Prospekt in Leningrad, 
but often when you travel out these wide streets they will 
debouch into narrow little alleys or into cobblestone streets. 
In other words, a street which is ultramodern in the heart of 
the city is really a pretty broken down road when you get out- 
side the city. As a result there is very little intercity truck traffic 
in the Soviet Union. The trucks are used mostly intracity. The 
only large main roads that I know of extend south from Mos- 
cow to Kiev and Odessa. 

Then by way of contrast you go into the Leningrad Subway 
or the Moscow Subway and you see a thing of beauty. This is 
a picture of a man who isn’t quite as well known as he was 
about four months ago. This is a mosaic of Stalin, made out of 
little tiny pieces of marble and stones and jewelry of all kinds. 

It is in the Leningrad Subway. As you see, it’s a color photo- 
graph. It was taken with just an ordinary camera without a 
flashlight, which will give you some idea of the lighting—how 
light it is down in the subway. If you go into a subway in New 
York or Philadelphia you have to grope your way with your 
hands, but here you can use your eyes. That is a slight exag- 
geration about New York and Philadelphia. But you know 
what I mean. 

Here you have a country that doesn’t have adequate housing 
for the workers. They have three and four and five persons in a 
room. They have three or four families using a communal 
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kitchen. Imagine trying to arrange meals when you have to 
deal with four or five other housewives and find out when you 
can cook your dinner and when they can cook theirs. Fre- 
quently they use communal toilets in these apartment houses; 
not the new ones they are building but the old ones, and of 
course the old ones are in the great predominance. And yet 
they will spend money on this work of art for a transportation 
system. In other words, this is a different use of resources 
from what we would use—or deploy I guess would be the 
better word. This is a monument to Stalin. Stalin built it. Ic 
is a monument to what they consider to be the Russian po- 
tential. 

This subway has one of the longest escalators in the world, 
and I suspect that tired workers get a lift when they go home 
from the day’s work and sit in the pleasant surrounding. 

You go from the subway, from these dirty homes that they 
live in, and then you go to the giant Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Exposition, an exposition that was so important to the 
Russians that the day that Marshal Tito arrived they whisked 
him out to see it. 

This slide shows a vast expanse, something comparable to 
the World’s Fair when it was in New York. Each of these 
buildings is permanent. There are about 20 buildings ir all, 
and each building represents one of the Soviet Republics; there 
are 16. And in each building will be the products of each of 
the Republics. If it is Georgia for example, they would have 
some cotton, and figs and dates, and steel because they have 
a big steel works there. 

The main building, what they call the Soviet Building, is a 
showplace of Communism. You enter the center room and all 
around are pictures of Russian scientists. There are pieces of 
statuary depicting developments under Communism. You see a 
boy and a girl walking arm in arm with school books to in- 
dicate educational development. You see a man and a woman 
working side by side, to indicate the equality of men and 
women. And of course when you see the burden that the Rus- 
sian women Carry on construction jobs, and the way they push 
around dollies in plants, you realize that there really is 
equality! 

They take Soviet citizens and foreign visitors to see a huge 
chart which is in the center of the room. It is beautifully 
colored. It would do any 4-name advertising agency in America 
proud. It depicts the progress of Socialist countries versus the 
progress of capitalist countries. 

I have reproduced it in this next slide. The dotted line shows 
industrial production in U.S.S.R.—dominated countries, or the 
Communist countries. The solid line is the capitalist countries. 
It shows that the capitalist countries since 1939 have had an 
increase in production of only 76%, whereas in the Com- 
munist countries it has been 240%. Now this has tremendous 
propaganda value. It shows that the Russians are getting some- 
where. It helps sustain Khrushchev's boast that Soviet produc- 
tion, having already surpassed France’s and Great Britain's, is 
going to catch up to the United States. Further it gives heart 
to the governments in India, Egypt, China and elsewhere—the 
underdeveloped countries—because it says, “Look, here is what 
a government-sponsored economy can do. Look how we are 
growing. You can do it too—just follow our lead.” It is a 
tremendous weapon in the Soviet Union's arsenal of pro- 
paganda. 

But now I would like to put these gains in perspective. I 
have prepared charts of the four leading products in the 
Soviet Union as well as in the United States. The first chart 
shows you oil production. If you look on the extreme right you 

will see that the gain in the Soviet Union’s oil production 
since 1929 is 380%; that in the United States it is only 126%. 
But in absolute gains the Soviet Union has increased only 57 
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million tons as against our 177 million. In other words, per- 
centagewise they look swell, but in terms of actual quantity we 
have increased 3 times as fast as they. 

On this next slide, we have pig iron and you see a similar 
story. Their gain 666%; our gain 60%; but when you look 
at the absolute figures they show a gain of about 28 million, 
as against our 27 million tons. Now I might make this ob- 
servation. In the Soviet Union anything made of steel is used 
until it disintegrates or wears out. They do not produce scrap 
the way we do. When they charge a steel mill they use a 
much larger proportion of pig iron than we would; therefore, 
they are much more dependent upon pig iron for their produc- 
tion than we. 

Here on this next slide we have steel; again the same general 
picture—800% gain for them; 80% gain for us. But in actual 
quantities, 40 million tons for the Soviet Union; 48 million 
tons for us. 

And now electrical energy. Again their gain is tremendous 
—2500%. Our gain is 400%; but when it comes to billions of 
kilowatt hours, their gain was about 160; our gain is 5S00—3 
times as much. 

In other words, the Soviet Union has been moving very, 
very fast, but in relation to the United States it hasn't even 
stood still. 

We must recognize this about the Soviet Union. We think 
of the United States as a capitalist nation, but actually the 
most capitalistic nation on earth is the Soviet Union. What is 
capitalism? Capitalism is taking something away from present 
day production and putting it aside in order to use it for 
future production; in other words, it is building capital, and 
the Soviet Union is building capital at the rate of about 25% 
a year. In addition, they are spending about another 25% of 
their total output for the production of military equipment. 
In the United States about 16% of our total output is set 
aside for capital improvements. And again we spend about 
10% for military equipment. The U.S.S.R. concentrates on the 
heavy goods industries. For the most part, they overfulfill goals 
for steel, electric power and machinery. But when it comes to 
consumer goods—clothing, shoes, textiles, bicycles, refrigera- 
tors—the plans are not fulfilled at all. 

The Soviet Union is a land of tremendous concentration. 
They work hard on atomic energy, on atomic missiles, on jet 
planes. They send a jet plane, a jet transport, over to England 
and we are all awed and aghast by it. Yet they made a con- 
tract recently with the Scandinavian Airlines whereby the 
Scandinavian Airlines can fly into the Soviet Union from 
Copenhagen and Stockholm, but with this condition: Scan- 
dinavian Airlines may not fly four-motored planes in Russia. 
When they get to Stockholm, when they get to Copenhagen, 
they have to disembark the passengers and put them aboard 
two-motored planes. Why? Because the Soviet Union does not 
have any four-motored transporc planes for general use. 
They've got to step down the level of equipment to the Soviet 
level. SAS has a man stationed in Moscow one of whose jobs 
is to persuade the Soviet Union to try to upgrade its equip- 
ment to European and American standards. 

Now I've got ta telescope some of my thinking. I have tried 
to think of a proper metaphor for the Soviet Union. I would 
say it is like a football team with a good backfield and a weak 
line—no depth. Or it is like Primo Carnera—a fighter of great 
size and some skill, but lacking in all-round ability. Sure they 
have developed great scientists. Sure they have developed great 
chess players. And of course when we send our scientists over 
there and they see what they have done, they are impressed. 
They are impressed because they didn’t expect that the Russians 
would have done as well. But when you ask them, “Are they 
up to what you have done?”, the answer almost invariably is 
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no. When you ask military men whether they think the Soviet 
Union has the military capacity or equipment that we have, 
the answer generally is no. In other words, they have done a 
great deal, they have surprised us, but I think we have allowed 
some of our surprise to develop into awe. 

As Mr. Nevin Bean knows better than I, their plants are not 
nearly as well housekept as ours. Their aisles are very narrow. 
The tow-motor trucks, such as we have, can’t run up and 
down. Women push dollies around in order to transport car- 
tons from place to place. When I was in the Kharkov Tractor 
Works there were workers sitting around and standing around 
talking because they had no parts; they weren't being de- 
livered. They have some automation. They make a lot of ma- 
chine tools. And yet you go into the factories and what do you 
see? You see machine tools with American stamps: Gidding 
and Lewis; Warner & Swasey; Cincinnati Milling. In almost 
every plant I was I could see a sign, a little plate, on the tools 
which said: “This finish ordered by the War Production 
Board.” Now, if you remember during the war we weren't 
allowed to put the nicest finish on the machine tools when we 
made them. So each company because it couldn’t be as proud 
of these machines as it wanted to be, put this little sign on it. 
Well, you see many of those machine tools over there. 

It seems to me that the Soviet industrial growth is still 
on the drawing boards. It will be many years before the Rus- 
sians can hope to catch up with us. I would guess at least 30 
years. And I might say that the gains that you saw here are in 
part gains that will not recur. In the first place they had great 
gains because we helped them out during the depression. We 
sent mechanics, technicians and engineers over there because 
they had nothing to do here. Soviet Russia provided jobs. 
Soviet Russia provided a market for our machinery and our 
people who helped them to build machines. Then during the 
war what happened? They sent men to the front and they had 
to impress women and little children into the factories. And 
as these kids developed they became factory workers and 
skilled workers and they never went back to school. As a re- 
sult, you had a forced draft of labor into the factories. It will 
not be repeated. 

Then they got lend-lease; these machine tools that I told 
you about; both during and after the war. And the result is 
they had a very rapid expansion of industrial capacity, and 
that, too, will not be repeated. Finally, they captured plants— 
took them away—from Germany. That, too, won't be repeated. 
Therefore I am certain that the rate of growth in the Soviet 
Union has to slow down. 

They are doing a great deal to educate the kids. When I 
was in Kharkov, my guide said to me, “Look, I would like you 
to see the Children’s Railway.” I thought, “Oh well, I'll have 
to humor him, but why do I want to see a little toy railway?” 
But I went. Well actually this is a railway half-scale which is 
run by the Ministry of Railroads, and it is designed to teach 
youngsters between the ages of 12 and 16, both boys and girls, 
how to be railroadmen. And they work at it. In this slide you 
can see that youngster. He’s about to blow the whistle for the 
train to start. | don’t know whether you can make it out, but 
there is a man on the left side of the picture standing by the 
locomotive; he will be the engineer. But there will be a kid in 
the cab with him. Youngsters take the tickets. The train runs 
about 2.3 miles. They have these children’s railways in 30 
different cities in the Soviet Union. 

In this next slide, which I fear is not very clear, youngsters 
are practicing a puppet show. It is in the park outside the 
Palace of Culture in Rustavi, which is the site of one of their 
modern steel works. This steel works, incidentally, produces 
about 600 or 700 thousand tons of steel a year, and there are 
about 7,000 workers. At the Fairless Works in Morrisville, 
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Pennsylvania we will produce about 2.2 million tons of steel 
with about 4,000 workers. In other words, three times as much 
steel with four-sevenths the number of workers. This is not, 
however, one of the best Russian steel plants. They built it 
in a hurry. The layout is good. The coal goes up in conveyors 
and then it is made into coke, and the coke is conveyed to the 
blast furnace. That part of it is very well done. But the plant 
itself is very small. The finishing works are very small. The 
Russians are so anxious to get production started, they are so 
anxious to get things done that I don’t believe they devote 
enough time to getting the space they need to build a plant. 

It seems to me that one of the reasons that Khrushchev and 
Bulganin have adopted this open-arms policy to tourists is 
that they want American engineers and scientists and techni- 
cians to go over there and see what's going on, and tell them 
what might be done. They want to exchange scientific and 
technical personnel because they realize they have much to 
gain. They want Russians—indoctrinated Russians—to visit 
the USS. 

On the surface, it would seem that that is a great advantage 
to them, but I think there is an advantage to us, too. Our hope 
is that the Soviet intellectuals, who become important at the 
points of making a decision, learn to understand what goes 
on in America; that they see the kind of system we have and 
how people live. And that eventually as they become more and 
more important, they will begin to say, “We ought to do this 
for the sake of improving the product; we ought to do this 
for the sake of improving the standard of living.” In other 
words, that there will be a small, gradual change in emphasis 
in the Soviet Union, even possibly toward democracy—who 
knows? When they get more and more people to see what goes 
on in the outside world, maybe they will realize that living 
well is more important than power for power’s sake. 

It seems to me that our problem in the years ahead is not 
keeping industrial pace with the Soviet Union; it is keeping 
political, military, scientific and governmental pace. Now what 
do I mean by that? It seems to me that in this struggle for 
men’s hearts and minds, the United States must consider three 
important musts: 

First, I think above all costs we've got to avoid a depression. 
We have the Employment Act of 1946, and that represents 
the considered judgment of the mass of the people of the 
United States that we must see that there is no unemployment 
on a large scale. We've got to prove to the world that Capital- 
ism is not inherently unstable. Maybe we ought to change the 
name capitalism. After all, we have a pretty well-rounded 
society and capitalism is a kind of a red flag that the Soviet 
Union waves to the world and says, “This is the country that 
grinds down the poor.” We have a high standard of living. We 
have something like 50 million automobiles. A worker can 
buy a suit of clothes with three or four days’ labor, as against 
40 days’ labor in the Soviet Union. We have decent homes. We 
have decent food. In the Soviet Union the standard of the 
table is largely bread, sometimes potatoes, sometimes cabbage, 
sometimes soup, sometimes meat, and in order to get milk you 
have to queue up in long lines because there just isn’t enough. 
Maybe we ought to call what we have here “consumerism” 
instead of capitalism. Consumerism is a description of our 
system today, whereas in the Soviet Union, where they take 
so much away from the people by high taxes, in order to build 
machines and military equipment, they have capitalism ne 
plus ultra. 

The second thing I think we must do is to cut tariffs. We've 
got to act the part of a creditor nation. We've got to demon- 
strate to the world the feasibility of trade not aid. We've got 
to buy things other countries produce in order to make dollars 
available so that they can trade freely with the United States 
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and get some of the products which we have in such 
abundance, particularly our farm products. 

Third, we've got to maintain a strong Army, Navy and Air 
Force because we cannot trust the Soviet Union today. If the 
US.S.R. wants an arms race as well as an industrial race, well, 
by golly, let's give it to them, because if there is one thing 
we can do, we can outproduce the Soviet Union. 

But we have a source of trouble, too, in our society. Ours is 
a society of business—big business. The financial rewards are 
greatest for those who run corporations or find oil wells and 
then get the benefit of depletion allowances for tax purposes. 
Our school teachers, our government officials, our professors 
are comparatively underpaid. 

General Gruenther has just announced that he is going to 
quit the Army. As I understand it he had an operation and he 
almost didn’t come through. And while he was convalescing 
he began thinking, “What would happen to my wife and 
family if I had kicked off?” And as I have been told the story 
by a friend, he found out that his wife would have something 
like $80 a month to live on. He said to himself, “That’s not for 
me,” and immediately he decided to take one of the many 
offers from large corporations that had been made to him. 

We know that when Charles E. Wilson left General Motors 
to become Secretary of Defense he took a cut of 95% in 
his salary. Now I'm not here to weep for Charles Wilson—I 
think he'll get along—but the point I’m trying to make is that 
the rewards and the emoluments that go to a corporation 
executive in contrast to what go to a man as Secretary of De- 
fense, who has one of the key positions in the United States, 
are utterly disproportionate. 

In the Soviet Union the pay scale is the other way. What I 
am suggesting is that in developing a capitalist—consumerist 
society we may not be paying sufficient attention to its man- 
agement side. Not the management side of business, but the 
management side of the system; developing people who ought 
to want to go into government, into the Army, into the Navy, 
into the Air Force; people who have to be as keen, as brilliant 
and as economically self-respecting as their counterparts in the 
Soviet Union, where the greatest rewards go to commissars, 
engineers, doctors, professors, intellectuals, and even news- 
papermen. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Mr Livingston, we have a few ques- 
tions. 

(Reading Question) “WE KNOW THAT RUSSIA IS BE- 
HIND AMERICA IN AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION AND 
DESIGN. HOW COME THEN THAT WE HEAR THAT 
RUSSIA IS AHEAD OF AMERICA IN AVIATION, OR 
IS THIS NOT SO?” 

JOSEPH A. LIVINGSTON: Well, I'm no aviation expert—I 
don’t know. I don’t think so. I told you about what their com- 
mercial transport is like. They don’t have transport in depth. 
The usual planes that they use for carrying passengers and 
freight are the counterparts of our DC-3. They are two-engine 
jobs. They seat about 20 or 25 or 30 people. They go slowly 








—about 200 to 225 miles per hour. Just because they de- 
veloped a jet transport that would fly to London, which I 
think was a kind of a hand job, in other words, I don’t think 
that this is in full scale production; I think it is a prototype, 
I don’t think it follows that they are further advanced than 
we. When General Twining came back from Russia after 
looking over what planes were made available to him, he 
said, “Yes, they've got some good designs, but I don’t think 
they are ahead of us,” and I am willing to accept his word for 
it. I think when you go to the Soviet Union and you see it, 
you just know that they might be better in one or two things, 
but it is very unlikely that they would be better in the great 
generality that makes a system work and makes people 
happy. That they don’t have. 


ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “MUCH HAS 
BEEN SAID RELATIVE TO THE DISPARITY BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA AS TO THE GRAD- 
UATION OF TRAINED ENGINEERS. IS IT AS WIDE AS 
INDICATED, AND HOW SOON WILL THEIR PRO- 
GRAM START PAYING OFF FOR RUSSIA?” 


JOSEPH A. LIVINGSTON: Well, that is a very good ques- 
tion and also a very difficult one to answer. I have some sus- 
picion about the figures that have been produced. There is no 
question that they are graduating a lot of persons from college, 
or from technical schools. But whether those persons are at 
the same level when it comes to graduation as our people, I 
do not know. I suspect not. In the first place, I was walking 
along the street one day in Moscow and I met a chap who 
recognized from my clothes that I was probably an American. 
He recognized my guide and he said hello and he started 
talking in English. I asked him what he did and he said he 
was a scientific worker. I said, “Oh, what do you do?” He said, 
“Oh, I translate. I am a translator.” I think their definitions 
are just different from ours. Furthermore, when you see the 
plants that they have and the type of work they do, and the 
number of persons that they have in the laboratories where 
they test things, (they are very small laboratories compared 
to ours), you wonder what they would do with all of these 
engineers if they actually trained them. Because after all what 
good is an engineer unless he has a niche in which to con- 
tinue his training? I know at least one engineer who went 
into journalism. And I suspect that they are not graduating as 
many persons as we think they are. The figures sound big, and 
furthermore, when it comes to our people who graduate we 
know very well that a person who graduates from an arts 
course frequently goes into some kind of technical work. We 
do not know just what happens to our graduates and I suspect 
that we do not have any adequate figures on how many they 
are really graduating. It seems to me that a country that was so 
backward 30 years ago could not suddenly come up with great 
engineering talent all of a sudden. They do produce great 
chess players, but they also produced great chess players 30 
years ago. 
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Origin undertook the task of civilizing warfare. It set 
itself against pacificism—the notion that war is always 
immoral. But it set itself even more strongly against bar- 
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barism—the notion that the use of armed force is noc subject 
to any moral restraints. Against these two extremes the tra- 
dition asserts that war can be a moral action, but only if it is 
limited in its purposes and methods by the norms of justice. 
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The fact today is that the Christian tradition of civilized 
warfare has been ruptured. The chief cause of the rupture 
has been the doctrine of total war fought to total victory— 
the kind of victory that looks to the toral ruin of the enemy 
nation. This doctrine of totalization of war represents a 
regression toward barbarism. It is contrary to the central 
assertion of the civilized tradition, that the aims of war are 
limited, and the use of force in war is likewise limited, not 
merely by political and military counsels of expediency, but 
primarily by the moral principle of justice. 

I need not trace the history of the rupture of this civilized 
tradition; many of you doubtless know it better than I. The 
“patriotism” of the French Revolution gave birth to the con- 
cept of “the nation in arms”, which led to the idea of universal 
military conscription. Our own Civil War foreshadowed the 
fatal notion that “victory” in war means “unconditional 
srtrender”. A further step toward the concept of total war 
to total victory was the rejection by the belligerent govern- 
ments and peoples of Pope Benedict XV's proposals, made 
on August 1, 1917, for a negotiated peace. 

The historically decisive stride in the same direction was 
taken in World War II by the inception of obliteration bomb- 
ing. One purpose of this new kind of air attack was to terrorize 
the enemy civil population, in particular the industrial worker. 
The developing logic of total war showed itself in the dis- 
astrous announcement at Casablanca in 1943 that “uncon- 
ditional surrender” was the war aim of the Allied Powers. 
The immoral decision that the civilian population has no 
claim to immunity from destruction in war was ratified, with 
most fearful effectiveness, by the unfortunate American de- 
cision to drop atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Since World War II the technical possibilities for oblitera- 
tion bombing have now become unlimited. The United States 
discovered the secret of the hydrogen bomb; later the Soviet 
Union came upon the same secret. The significance of this 
technological achievement cannot be exaggerated. Weapons 
of war have moved up into a new order of magnitude. Now 
the barbaric doctrine that “everybody may be killed in war” 
is assured of its success. Now everybody can be killed in war— 
easily, quickly, cheaply. 

Throughout the course of this whole historical development 
no one has ever made the argument that war ought to be 
made total, as a matter of reason and right. War simply 
became more and more total, as a matter of fact and possi- 
bility. The immoral impulses of exaggerated nationalism 
began the development. The material achievements of modern 
technology completed it. Technological progress has finally 
removed all the limitations formerly imposed on warfare by 
pure circumstances—by restricted financial resources, by diffi- 
culties in transport and communications, and most importantly 
by inferior weaponry. 

This is the historic juncture at which we now stand. If 
limitations are to be imposed on warfare today, they can be 
imposed only by the free decisions of men. No other source 
of limitation presently exists. This is why we stand at a 
parting of the ways. Two paths are open. In his encyclical of 
November 2, 1956, Pope Pius XII called one “the road of 
justice”, and the other “the steep slope of violence”. 

Man can choose to let the mad logic of total war dictate 
his decisions with regard to military policies and weapons 
programs. This steep slope of violence, followed far enough, 
leads toward the totality of ruin implicit in the today’s tech- 
nologically certain fact: “Everybody can now be killed in 
War. 

Or man can choose to shake off the hold which this mad 
logic has fastened upon his mind. He can elect to return to 
the road of justice—to the civilized tradition of limited war- 
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fare. He can recognize that the enterprise of war is inherently 
subject to certain limitations in its purposes and methods; 
that these limitations find their original source and their 
final authority in the moral order; that this order is sanctioned 
by God; that its precepts are therefore absolute in their com- 
mand over all human action, including the action of war. 

Only along this path of moral choice, as I shall say, will 
men find their way to security. In the last analysis, only the 
principle of justice can draw the line between civilized war- 
fare and sheer massacre, between legitimate defense of the 
basic order of human life and the barbaric destruction of al! 
order in human life. Unless this line is drawn, with absolute 
firmness, there can be no solid foundation for human security. 

I do not say that it will be easy to draw the line at which 
the civilian claim to immunity from violence in war asserts 
itself in the face of the counsels of military expediency. But 
I do say that this civilian claim is made in the inviolable name 
of justice and that all military operations—defensive or re- 
taliatory—must respect it. All expediencies cede in the face 
of right. 

Similarly, I do not maintain that it will be easy to reverse 
the trend of a century-old regression into the immoral concept 
of war as total, and to reaffirm the trend of the Christian 
tradition toward the concept of war as limited. But I do 
maintain that this task is not impossible. It is always within 
the power of man to abandon false ideas and to dismantle the 
institutions built upon them. He can therefore do away with 
the idea and institution of total war, if only he decides firmly 
enough that he wants to do so, and that in the nuclear age 
he must do so. 

He has already been powerfully helped to this decision 
by the facts themselves. On the practical level, the bankruptcy 
of any policy of total war is today amply evident. A total 
nuclear war, fought to a total victory, could only mean total 
woe. It would mean “woe to the vanquished”, in a sense far 
beyond the savage meaning of that barbarian cry. And it 
would mean woe to the victor too, when he found himself 
in a world of ruins, amid a humanity which would bear death 
in its very bones. Here is an argument that must give pause 
even to the most cynical exponents of violence. 

For us, however, the rejection of total war must be more 
solidly based. Our appeal must be to the high principles of 
justice that lie at the heart of the Western tradition of civil- 
ized warfare. Human reason has never refuted these high 
principles; the will of man has simply abandoned them. The 
tradition did not succumb to argument, but only to fact— 
to the fact of man’s passions, as they are aroused by the 
violence of war, and proceed to arm themselves with the 
products of technology. 

Here perhaps I should note that the reason and moral 
conscience of America too have been obscured by the dark 
fires of wartime passion. Upon us too, as upon other nations, 
there rests a responsibility for the rupture of the tradition of 
civilized warfare. Not least for this reason there rests upon us 
a responsibility for repairing the breach. 

The principles of the tradition are still with us, in all 
their undiminished vitality. The problem is to translate them 
into practical conclusions in two areas of urgent concern— 
first, our military policy in general, and second, a weapons 
program that will support our military policies. Here is the 
way I see the structure of the problem. 

The present goal of all the policies of the United States is 
to force the conflict with Communism out of the field of 
armed violence into the areas of diplomacy, politics, and 
economics. These areas are highly competitive indeed, but 
competition in them does not mean bloodshed. They are 
the chosen areas in which we undertake to urge the cause of 
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justice for all men. Moreover, we must be continually mindful 
that the conflict with Communism is basically spiritual; 
therefore, our victory will not be won without recourse to 
the sword of the spirit which is the word of God. 

The primary military contribution toward this general 
American goal must be the maintenance of the capacity to 
deter all unjust aggression even of a limited kind. The primacy 
of this function of force is reinforced today because our 
principal enemy will be restrained from the use of force only 
if we convince him that it will prove too costly to him. 

This policy of deterrence may fail. Military aggression of 
one kind or another may occur. Peaceful methods of rectifying 
the injustice thus committed may likewise fail. We shall 
then be forced into war. This contingency must be faced now. 
The problem is to determine, in advance of this contingency, 
the military policies that will be consistent with the tradition 
of civilized warfare. 

At ome extreme justice requires that we reject the concept 
of total nuclear warfare. The bald fact that large nuclear 
bombs can wipe out whole civilian populations does not put 
an end to the claim of the civilian to immunity from the 
violence of war. 

At the other extreme, our tradition of civilized warfare 
does not require that we succumb to the deception involved in 
the Soviet proposal that all use of nuclear weapons be out- 
lawed. This propaganda aims to make the world believe that 
any use of nuclear weapons inevitably means the totalization 
of the conflict. This is not true. A nuclear war can still be a 
limited war. To believe otherwise is to deny that man is a 
rational being capable of controlling his own actions. It is 
likewise to assert that American military men are incapable 
of making intelligently moral use of their new weapon. 

Furthermore, in the present situation of international law- 
lessness a total renouncement of nuclear armaments by the 
United States would mean the betrayal of our moral tradition, 
which requires that we should not abandon the cause of justice 
or leave ourselves unprepared to defend it effectively. 

Both of these extremes contain the moral fallacy of to- 
talization. Between them we must find a middle course, the 
road of justice. It leads to a firmly defined but flexible military 
policy that will recognize two principles as controlling in 
the use of nuclear arms—first, the military principle of neces- 
sity or usefulness, and second, the higher moral principle of 
justice in the use of force. 

This brings me to the next question. It is the practical 
question of developing a nuclear weapons program which 
will be consistent with the foregoing general military policies. 

Here I want to lay all possible emphasis on the initial prin- 
ciple that our military policies must control our weapons 
program. The fatal error that we are presently in danger of 
making is that of allowing weapons to dictate policy. The 
danger is really twofold—first, lest we allow weapons tech- 
nology to control the weapons program; and second, lest we 
allow the stockpiled results of the weapons program to control 
military policies with regard to the use of the stockpile. To 
succumb to these related dangers would be to turn the whole 
of U. S. policy upside down. 

Early this year I outlined a nuclear weapons program ! 
that would avert these dangers and give to moral principles 
and military policies their proper primacy over weapons. To 

the program I gave the title, “rational nuclear armament”. 
There were three proposals. 

The first concerned the size of thermonuclear bombs. Three 
considerations led me to my position. I stated the first in a 
Speech given on November 17, 1955,? when I said that the 
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advent of the H-bomb “iaught us, not only that we had a 
new weapon, but that we hac a different kind of weapon .. . 
The thermonuclear bomb crosses the threshold into a separate 
category of power”. 

The second consideration, closely related to the first, is 
the fact that it is technologically possible to enlarge in- 
definitely the qualitatively new dimension of destructiveness 
created by the hydrogen bomb. I adverted to this fact in a 
statement before the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament 
on April 12, 1956, in these words: “We know that there is 
no upper limit to the size of bombs that can be made .. .”. 

The third consideration is likewise something that we know. 
As I put it in the November 1955 speech, already cited: 
“,.. there is a limit to the number of large thermonuclear 
explosions that the human race can withstand without harm- 
ful bodily effects”, consequent on radioactive products. 

From these three considerations a conclusion follows. We 
ourselves must make a responsible decision with regard to 
the size of H-bombs that we undertake to manufacture. This 
decision is not only technological and military, but also moral. 
It must be controlled by the moral principle of justice, 
as well as by the military principle of usefulness. My proposal 
was that we make this imperative decision, setting an 
upper limit to the size of H-bombs to be placed in stock- 
pile. I have already given it as my conviction that the 
weapons we have in hand are large enough. Indeed, they 
may prove to be too large. Once we make this decision re- 
garding size we can be free to give attention to the problem 
of improving the deliverability and consequently the military 
usefulness of weapons in the range up to this limit. In ad- 
dition, we should set a limit to the number, as well as to 
the size, of the large weapons that we accumulate. The reason 
is the presumption that there are only a limited number of 
uses, militarily and morally justifiable, to which the large 
bombs might be put. 

My second proposal was that we concentrate increasingly on 
the development of nuclear weapons in the lower order of 
destructiveness and that we equip ourselves with a wide range 
of weapons in this order. The purpose of this policy is to 
strengthen our capabilities for waging all the kinds of 
limited warfare into which we may possibly be forced. 

Thirdly, I came to the question of tests. Recently there has 
been much debate concerning the hazards to health involved 
in past and continued testing of large nuclear weapons. This 
is an area in which at the present time a great deal of uncer- 
tainty exists. My proposals, however, are not based on these 
considerations. They follow from the two major policy de- 
cisions | have recommended. My proposals are, first, no tests 
should be held of weapons whose magnitude would exceed the 
upper limit which we must set to the size of our nuclear wea- 
pons. Second, we should accelerate the testing of a wide range 
of weapons in the lower order of nuclear force. The reason is 
that our objective should be a balanced stockpile, suited to 
every strategic and tactical need, but confined within the 
bounds set by justice to the use of force. 

The weapons program I proposed is rational in two senses. 
It is consistent with the moral principles of the civilized 
tradition, and it is adapted to the military necessities of the 
nuclear age. 

One further comment needs to be made. My proposals for 
a rational weapons program have to be considered as a 
structured unit, consistent in themselves and with their prem- 
ises. This is particularly true of the proposal with regard to 
tests. This proposal cannot be called substantially similar to 
any of the proposals that were made in the course of the 
election campaign. 

The program that I propose is designed to carry us through 
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the critical era of uncertain duration which confronts us. The 
crisis concerns, at bottom, the nature of man. But by the same 
token, it concerns the nature of war, as a human action. The 
danger in the crisis is lest we commit ourselves to the steep 
violence that ends in the abyss. But let us not overlook the 
opportunity which the crisis likewise presents—the greatly 
historic opportunity to choose the road of justice, and to 
undertake the restoration of the tradition of civilized warfare. 

It is with a view to grasping this opportunity that I put 
forward my program for rational nuclear armament. Its 
several proposals are counsels of strength, not of weakness. 
But the strength they counsel is both military and moral. 
Therefore they constitute a program for security in the 
present crisis. They recognize that the security of America 
does not reside solely in its military power but more basically 
in its moral strength—the kind of strength that ultimately 
controls the use of power, and makes it serve the ends of 
justice. 

Our national and international security has been under- 
mined today largely by the rupture of the tradition of civilized 
warfare. This, and not the discovery of atomic energy, lies 
at the root of the terror experienced by the world at the 
thought of war. There will be no security as long as the 
rupture of the tradition endures. We shall have no security 
as long as we are prisoners of the moral fallacy of totalization 
—that is, as long as we consent to the immoral notion of 
total war, as long as we dream of the impossible notion of 
total victory, and as long as we cherish the empty illusion 
that our national security is totally reposed in massive military 
might. These fallacies furnish the impulse toward the steep 
slope of violence. 

A program of rational nuclear armament would go far 
toward rescuing us from these disastrous fallacies. In setting 
us on the road of justice it would likewise set us on the road 
to security. 

A balanced stockpile, resting on a broad base of small 
atomic weapons, would not indeed be the most destructive 
stockpile that we are capable of producing. It will not contain 
the increasingly immense weapons that the United States 
could manufacture, if we wanted, but that we could not use 
without carrying the enterprise of warfare over that fixed 
line, drawn by the principles of justice, which divides civilized 
warfare from barbarism. Moreover, the kind of stockpile I 
propose will not be the cheapest that could be assembled; it 
will not equip us to deal out the greatest number of deaths 
for the least number of dollars. 

But for my part, I reject the reckless line of thought which 





would identify our national security with the accumulation 
of the most destructive possible nuclear arsenal and the 
cheapest possible nuclear arsenal. This kind of armament, 
heavily overweighted on the side of megaton bombs, would 
make neither military nor moral sense. It would not strengthen 
our military position in the face of threats from the Soviet 
Union or from other sources. Still less would it buttress our 
moral standing in the eyes of the international community. 
On the contrary, it would endanger both. And it would, in 
consequence, undermine our security. 

This brings me to what I call “the forgotten equation”. 
I mean the equation between morality and security. This 
equation is inherent in the Western tradition. The first secur- 
ity that a civilized nation must protect is the security of its 
own moral life. The nation is secure in proportion to its 
fidelity to the moral norms that form the spiritual substance 
of the national life. Concretely, if the United States is obliged 
to have recourse to armed force in its own defense, it must 
understand that it is committed to a moral use of force, on 
penalty of self-destruction—I mean the destruction of its 
moral self. 

The security which America seeks cannot be simply physi- 
cal. It must also mean the protection of the spiritual identity 
of America as a member of the family of civilized nations. 
If America were to lose its own soul by sins of unjust violence, 
it matters little what else it might gain. 

The tragedy is that in our day this equation between security 
and morality has been forgotten. We have come to believe 
that security means only one thing—massive power. And we 
have forgotten that the methods of power, when used in 
violation of the canons of justice, will undermine the basic 
moral security of the whole edifice of civilization which they 
should undertake to protect. 

The equation between morality and security is, I say, part of 
our tradition. The nuclear age has confronted us with another 
equation whose ultimate terms are terrible indeed. I mean the 
equation between the immoral use of nuclear force and the 
destruction of all human security, even the fundamental 
security of human life itself. Surely this new equation should 
serve to jog our memories and bring to mind the old equation 
that we have forgotten. The reforging of the broken link 
between morality and security is itself an important element 
in the restoration of the tradition of civilized warfare. 

To this task of restoration we are summoned today by the 
stringent demand of a moral obligation. It is a duty that we 
owe to ourselves as a Civilized nation. It is further a duty 
that we owe to Almighty God whose precepts presided over 
the formation of our constitutional commonwealth. 


Naval Supremacy Vital to Our 


Security 


THE NEXT WAR MAY BE A NAVAL CAMPAIGN 
By THOMAS S. GATES, JR., Under Secretary of the Navy 
Delivered at the Navy League, Navy Day Dinner, Miami, Florida, October 27, 1956 


WOULD LIKE to talk to you today about the mission of 

the Navy League and the subject of readiness—particu- 
larly naval readiness. 

1 am going to start off by talking about elephants. In a 

sense they have a connection, even today, with warfare. Not 

as directly, of course, but at one time they were as much a 





war machine as a tank or a fire thrower is today—but let me 
elaborate. Let us go back to the second Punic War to 207 BC. 
On this date two Roman consuls, Nero and Scipio, who had 
just returned from Spain, fell upon Hasdrubal and his African 
war elephants, in overwhelming numbers and destroyed his 
army and his four legged tanks. Hasdrubal was trying to join 
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forces with Hannibal and had he been successful, . Rome's 
defeat would have been insured. Hannibal, 200 miles to the 
south, upon receiving the first news of the disaster, which 
incidentally was by the head of his brother being thrown into 
his camp, is said to have exclaimed that Rome would be the 
mistress of the world, and so it was. Few realize this came 
about primarily because of sea power. 

The strategic situation which finally resulted in this battle 
and the victory of Rome was the triumph of a non-maritime 
state, which had established naval supremacy over the seafaring 
state of Carthage only 10 years before, may be summed up 
as follows: 

To overthrow Rome it was necessary to attack her in Italy 
at the heart of her power, and shatter the strongly linked con- 
federacy of which she was the head. This was the objective. 
To reach it, there were two lines of communication possible. 
The one direct by the sea, 330 miles directly across the Med- 
iterranean; and the other circuitous by land skirting the shore 
of the entire Western half of the Mediterranean, 2150 miles. 
The first was blocked by the Roman seapower, the second 
imperilled by the Roman Army. With respect to Hannibal 
and his home base, Carthage, which is the city of Tunis, in 
North Africa today, Rome occupied two central positions; 
Rome itself and northern Spain; the two joined by an easy 
interior line of communications, the sea, by which mutual 
support was continually given. Had the Mediterranean been a 
level desert of land, in which the Romans held strong mountain 
ranges and fortified posts in the islands and on the shores, 
had they also possessed an armed force capable by its character 
of traversing that desert at will, but in which their opponents 
were very inferior and therefore compelled to traverse a great 
circuit in order to concentrate their troops, the strategic situa- 
tion would have been at once recognized and no words would 
have been too strong to express the value and effect of that 
peculiar force. This is, however, something which is not easily 
recognizable. It was not so recognized even by Scipio Africanus 
who had fought against Hasdrubal in Northern Spain and prior 
to fighting him had taken the most extraordinary step of 
breaking up his fleet and transferring the seamen to the Army. 
Incidentally even with such a force, Scipio had permitted 
Hasdrubal to slip away from him and press eastward across 
France and through the Alps into Rome. Only in the nick 
of time was he able to recommission his Navy and transport 
his Army of over 11,000 men back from Spain to Rome where 
he was able successfully to try for victory a second time. For- 
tunately the Roman sailors were also good soldiers and few 
were lost in the land fighting in Spain. Scipio was also able 
to bring his army back by sea without losses. It had cost 
Hannibal 33,000 out of his 60,000 soldiers to go from Spain 
to Italy via Gaul by land. Nevertheless, the situation was not 
then and is not even now completely understood. Its exploita- 
tion brought victory to the Romans. So too, its appreciation 
can mean the difference between victory and defeat for us if 
war should come again. 

This is the situation which prompted Alfred Thayer Mahan 
to say, “In this case the Navy played the part of such a force 
upon the supposed desert; the sea, an element strange to most 
of us. Its members have been from time immemorial a strange 
face apart, without prophets of their own, neither themselves 
nor their calling understood. The immense determining influ- 
ence of the sea upon the history of that era, and consequently 
upon the history of the world has been overlooked. It is as 
defective to omit sea power from the list of principal factors 
in warfare, as it is absurd to claim for it an exclusive influ- 
ence.” 

The basic situation has not changed today. The Navy League 
must have had a good chapter in Rome, just as today the Navy 
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League of the United States is an organization for which the 
country and the Navy must be exceedingly thankful. For as 
they had a strong Navy then, we have a strong Navy today, 
and the thinking people of both countries had then and have 
now an understanding of sea power in its various ramifications. 
You of the Navy League are our best prophets. 

Furthermore there were then, as now, tendencies toward a 
single Chief of Staff system that existed only in the mind of 
Scipio, who was in Spain with his Roman soldiers, and where 
the Roman Navy was temporarily decommissioned; certainly 
not in Rome where the sailors stayed on the sea and where 
we can presume was located an alert, Miami type, Navy 
League. Just as then, there are now, a few who are for the 
single Chief of Staff system. I have told you of the result 
of this type of thinking in the case of Scipio and you are all 
familiar with the disastrous results for Germany and Hitler 
of the results of the Prussian General Staff system. They 
thought a sea force to cross the English Channel unnecessary 
and, hence, were unable ever to come to grips with or defeat 
the English in England. Let us hope that we will forever avoid 
such a system and its pitfalls. 

There is another point for us to take notice of. The rapidity 
by which Rome became a major sea power. The Soviets have 
shown tendencies in this direction. Let us beware. The Car- 
thaginians were not. 

Let us look at another similarity from which we can learn 
a lesson. Rome was essentially a Mediterranean confederacy. 
Italy was the heart of her power. It was united and divided, 
by the Mediterranean. Roman sea power bound it together. 
Through Mediterranean sea routes coursed the life blood of 
this confederacy—men and power, commerce and trade. 

Compare this situation with today. One of the keystones 
of our foreign policy today is our world-wide policy of collec- 
tive security. We have commitments to sixty-two nations— 
all overseas. We maintain large contingents of our Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force deployed overseas on their 
continents. 

The Soviet Union is attempting to convert into satellites 
as many nations as possible, especially those close to its own 
borders. Basic Soviet strategy—political, economic and military 
—is to divide and conquer. A prime ele nent of this strategy 
is to divide the United States from the free nations of Europe 
and Asia. If in peace or war free world unity can be destroyed, 
the way is open for piecemeal world conquest by the com- 
munists. 

By use of the sea we give continuing and massive support 
to our Allies and our Armed Forces deployed abroad. The 
capability of the Soviets to cut Free World sea communica- 
tions near Europe and Asia is growing steadily. Many of their 
programs are specifically contrived to that end. The U. S. 
Navy is a principal factor in preventing the isolation of the 
United States. The Free World cannot stand together if the 
U. S. Navy should be unable to insure freedom of the seas. 

In short, there was then, as there is today, a thorough under- 
standing of sea power. There wasn’t very much of a sea then, 
only the Mediterranean, but the value of the sea was appre- 
ciated. Relatively it was as big then as now. Today a global 
picture is necessary. On the shrunked globe, of which 70% 
of the surface is water, the sea affords in today’s world, oppor- 
tunity for full capitalization on the advantage of the atomic 
age and supersonic speed. It offers us such flexibility, mobility, 
dispersibility, hideability, and economy as we have never seen 
before. It offers this, plus the classic benefits which have 
accrued to sea-powers throughout the centuries, in ever-increas- 
ing degree. 

Now keeping this in mind, let us look at some geographic 
facts. 
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Much of the earth is water. From these water runways, water 
depths, and water skies, any missile or aircraft with a range 
of 1,700 miles can reach any land target on earth and the 
economic support of half of the people of the earth which 
is located within 50 miles of the rim of the seas. 

Some of the new weapon systems designed to exploit to 
the fullest these facts of geography are very familiar to all 
of you—the P6M—the NAUTILUS—the FORRESTAL—the 
REGULUS I missile; deployed in submarines, attack carriers 
and cruisers—and tomorrow the JUPITER, the 1,500 mile 
IRBM or the Fleet Ballistic Missile; under development. These, 
with the Marine Corps, are the Navy's way of projecting the 
U. S. power overseas to control the sea, its surfaces, its depths, 
and the air above it. 

From the sea in today’s world, destruction of the forces and 
power which will oppose it from even the largest land mass 
in the world can be accomplished. Once this active defense, 
this destruction is achieved and complete control of the sea 
is attained, the U. S. can either assert control over the enemy 
government by the destruction or threatened further destruc- 
tion of the opposing enemy targets or land by amphibious 
operations or vertical envelopment, our U. S. fighting men, 
and can supply and support them once ashore in their mission 
to seize and control enemy peoples and resources. Here we 
find that the Navy has a dual capacity not only of denying 
victory to the enemy but in the positive sense of achieving 
victory. 

What are the requirements in the atomic age for discharge 
in the national interest of the Navy's responsibilities in the 
conduct of prompt and sustained combat incident to opera- 
tions at sea and the accomplishment of objectives in a naval 
campaign? 

Forces must have mobility. We must be fluid in our active 
defensive capability so that the precision delivery and the 
measured power of naval forces which can be moved anywhere 
in the world, can be applied with assurance. 

The Navy attack task forces can roam over the vast surfaces 
of the globe that are water—from Korea to Suez, Indo China 
or the Philippines to Iceland. 

Our forces must be flexible. They must be able to handle 
any task whether it be a cold war assignment as an agent of 
diplomacy; to deliver atomic or conventional weapons or tac- 
tical air support in a limited war; or to slip in low under 
enemy Continental Defense forces with H-bombs, the carrier 
aircraft can do the job. 

Furthermore the Navy's power is tri-dimensional: over the 
sea, on the sea, or under the sea. The hallmark of a naval task 
force is its flexibility. 

There must be maximum economy of force. The cost of 
new weapons is fantastic. In dollars, in effort, in scientific 
manpower, in industrial capacity, our new weapons are gen- 
erating costs which even now, in their infancy, are straining 
at the seams of our federal budget and our national economy. 
Naval forces represent the ultimate in economy. This char- 
acteristic stems from the previous two, and by virtue of the 
utility of naval forces under any and all possible imaginable 
circumstances. A single attack carrier task force, moving and 
unpredictable as to location, can do the job of many fixed 
airfields. This is a perfect illustration of the inherent economy 
of naval force. Furthermore, our carriers carry the Stars and 
Stripes. They are U. S. soil. They are not subject to interna- 
tional politics. We need not worry about base rights or treaty 
negotiations. They give us superlative defense at reasonable 
Cost. 

Modern forces must be dispersible. 

When the capability exists to render entire continents 
blasted and radio active, maximum dispersal is mandatory 
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to survival—not only to military forces but to all Americans. 
On land, on the pigmy scale of atomic might and radio active 
contamination, the continent of North America becomes an 
island on the oceans of the world. There is simply not space 
in the U. S. for us adequately to disperse. Only on the sea can 
complete dispersal be achieved and an adequate buffer zone 
found to dissipate harmlessly the mightiest b which can 
be built. 

Digging in within the U. S. (or anywhere else for that 
matter), is expensive and impossible. Our money should be 
used to develop our new offensive weapons and to maintain 
our present offensive forces. We simply cannot afford to go 
underground. To keep moving, we must have forces not tied 
to fixed bases. 

The Navy is unique in this capability. Because of its mobil- 
ity, because of its ability to exploit the vast areas of the sea— 
still relatively virgin in her development for purposes of 
offensive warfare—the Navy is the service of the future. I 
might mention also that warfare at sea leaves behind it no 
radio active countryside or cities in rubble. Water is the 
best known means of disposing of radio activity and is less 
susceptible than the earth to radio activity. Moving on the 
vast oceans of the world, we can also deny the use of the seas 
to the enemy. Gone is his fluidity of offense. He is hemmed 
up and trapped in a fortress which is marked by his own land 
boundaries. 

The danger to the enemy of forces which are hideable is 
immeasurably greater. The almost unlimited expanses, the 
hidden nooks and crannies, and unfathomable depths of the 
oceans render naval forces the most dangerous of all forces 
in this respect. The P6M SEAMASTER has available to it, 
countless and free for the asking, runways scattered over the 
face of the globe. The guided missile submarines can operate 
in the practically unlimited depths of the oceans. The atomic 
seaplane, when we have developed it, can end-run any line 
of defense which the enemy can offer. Our surface forces are 
but specks on the surface of the sea. To locate them and to 
attack them requires a tremendous amount of effort on the 
part of the enemy. 

There is a tremendous need as never before for forces in 
being, for forces in readiness, for forces under our complete 
control. We need to be always ready now in order to deter 
war and in order to fight a war and to win it should war be 
forced upon us. The only real deterrent to war is the ability 
to fight anywhere, anyhow, and anytime. There is no such 
thing as a first-class war, a second-class war or a third-class 
war. This is simply because freedom can be lost just as easily 
by being nibbled away as in one sudden gulp. 

The Navy is in the fore in the development of new weapons. 


The facts of world geography provide the perfect backdrop 
for sea power. 

The stage is set for the U. S. Navy to control the sea and 
to project the power of the U. S. from the sea. The next war 
may well be primarily a naval campaign. 

The requirements of combat power are mobility, flexibility, 
and economy. The requirements of defense today are to dis- 
perse completely or to keep moving. The sea renders naval 
forces the ultimate in dispersibility, mobility, hideability and 
flexibility. 

In short—nuclear power, supersonic speed, ballistic and 
guided missiles have set the stage for the golden age of sea 
power. 

I know that the American people will support our programs 
if the sense of urgent need, which we of the Navy feel to the 
marrow of our bones, is adequately communicated to them. 
They must see clearly that costly as these programs may seem 
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to be in terms of money, they are relatively economical, and 
the return is a measure of the most priceless thing which any 
of us can own—security for America. Yet this message is one 
which we cannot convey alone. We need, and we must have, 
the help of our friends. We shall need the patient, patriotic 
efforts of our alumni and friends. Through you, we must bring 
a clear understanding of the Navy's needs, methods and pur- 
poses to all the people who vote, who pay taxes, and who are 
entitled to know fully what is happening to their money— 
why it is necessary to spend it and how it can be most judi- 
ciously and efficiently spent. 
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We need your help in spreading the word—in talking to 
your friends, your organizations, your Congressmen. We of 
the Navy stand ready to assist you in every way possible. We 
in Washington and your District Commandant will be glad 
to furnish necessary material and help in your programs of 
acquainting the American people with their Navy. 

Just as our naval supremacy is vital to our national security, 
so also is there a national need for a deep and abiding appre- 
ciation of our Navy, its aims, its needs, its dynamic capability, 
and, most of all, its heart and spirit—within which lies a great 
Capacity to preserve a peaceful world. 


The Challenge We Face 


HUMAN FREEDOM TRANSCENDS ALL ELSE IN IMPORTANCE 


By E. SMYTHE GAMBRELL, Ex-President of the American Bar Association; Gambrell, Harlan, Russell, Moye and Richardson, 
Atlanta, Georgta 


Delivered at the Seventy-Fifth Annual Convention of the Bar Association of Tennessee, Nashville, Tennessee, June 15, 1956 


as a working lawyer, I am grateful for the privilege 

of sharing in the fellowship of this happy occasion. 
It is good to see here many distinguished lawyers, judges and 
law teachers who over the years have been my friends and 
fellow workers in the national organization. Your delegates, 
Charlie Morgan, Walter Chandler, John Goins, Walter Arm- 
strong, Jr., and Lon MacFarland and a host of other fine 
lawyers of your state have distinguished themselves in the 
ABA. I am particularly grateful for what your state and city 
and county leaders did in our recent membership campaign 
and for Ed Kuhn's splendid achievement as Chairman for the 
6th Federal Circuit. With you, I keep in respected memory 
Walter P. Armstrong, who was our President a few years ago; 
Justice Lurton, Justice McReynolds, Justice Sanford, Justice 
Rutledge and other great jurists, lawyers and law teachers 
now departed, who have added luster to your state. 

It is fitting and proper that once each year the lawyers in 
Tennessee should meet and face their responsibilities for keep- 
ing law and its administration abreast of society's needs. 
Whether in Common Law or Civil Law and in whatever land, 
we lawyers serve as one great priesthood the common cause 
of justice. Ours is the happy privilege of calling men every- 
where to worship at the shrine of liberty under law. 

In this country we take pride in the belief that ours is a 
government of laws and not of men, and that those who wield 
temporal power are themselves governed by law. Here the 
fervent love of liberty is in the heart of every man and the 
human soul is respected above all else. Here all stand equal 
before the law and no one is above it. We rest our govern- 
ment upon the consent of the governed; we recognize a 
numerical majority as the organ and expression of that con- 
sent; but we resolutely refuse to accept the voice of the people 
as the omnipotent voice of God. Over against the greed, or 
malice, or ignorance or unwisdom of the majority, we raise 
a barrier of constitutional right that it dare not cross and 
behind which men’s liberties are to remain as secure from 
the tyranny of the crowd as from the tyranny of a king. 

In a democracy lawyers are the natural leaders from whom 
and whose conduct the attitude of the community toward the 
law ought largely to be derived. The prestige and authority 
of law as a social force at any time is very much what the 
lawyers make it. There are many tasks and opportunities to 
challenge the lawyers of today, and it is clear that if they 
do not direct the course of legal development, others, perhaps 
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less qualified, will. Lawyers should be stirred by an enlightened 
self-interest, for the people will neither patronize nor endure 
a system of justice that is tardy, inefficient, or insincere. 

Someone has said that the things which we of the several 
states have in common are greater than the things which some- 
times divide us. I think it would be more real to say that the 
things we have in common are those which do divide us— 
which give us each the right and power to move on inde- 
pendently, though in accord. And nothing, I venture to suggest 
to you is more truly calculated to keep alive and foster friend- 
ship between us than the common love of freedom and the 
devotion in common to those great principles of impartial 
justice which are the foundation—the sure foundation—of 
the Common Law. Democracy, self-government, liberty under 
the law—these are still the passion of the American people. 
Property they ardently desire, but freedom they will have; 
and faith in the constitutional structure under which that 
freedom has been enjoyed is the deepest force in their 
national existence. 

We at this meeting are living exhibits of the solidarity of 
the legal profession in this country. We have come to 
realize that no lawyer can live in isolation. Belatedly we are 
becoming aware of the fact that without cooperative enter- 
prise the practitioner lacks an essential ingredient of pro- 
fessional stature, and that only in joint endeavor with his 
fellows can the lawyer achieve the full scope of his profes- 
sional function. In large part, the measure of the legal 
profession’s success in discharging its public responsibilities 
is the vigor and the effectiveness of its collective units. The 
active members of the nation’s bar associations comprise the 
aristocracy of the Bar, an aristocracy whose selection is 
based upon service and achievement in keeping with the 
highest traditions of our profession. The lofty ideals which 
motivate us can be furthered only by collective action, co- 
ordinated and marshaled by a vigorous and all-inclusive 
national organization. 

Our calling was born and nurtured in the need for guid- 
ance for the processes of social evolution and orderly growth. 
We know that what’s past is prologue, and that there is no 
end to potential human advancement. Each day marks the 
end of another page in the eternal story, and the turning of 
a new page yet unwritten. The rivers of our national life will 
flow onward and not backward. 

Today we stand together at the threshold of an era of 
unequaled promise, a period of unprecedented opportunity. 











We are told that within twenty years, the population of our 
country will exceed two hundred million. Within twenty 
vears our national income will be doubled. Before us lie new 
frontiers in science, education, industry, and commerce. New 
sources of energy may make man the complete master of 
his physical environment. New horizons in travel and com- 
munications are being revealed. To us is offered, in greater 
measure than ever before, the glorious hope of a fuller and 
richer life for ourselves and for those who come after us. 

But clouds still hover over us. Man still has to prove his 
capacity to control the physical forces that his technology 
has unleashed. A restive world in bondage must have a share 
in the blessings of freedom and abundance. More and more 
it is borne upon us by current developments that freedom is 
not well founded unless it is universal; that prosperity is not 
lasting if it is merely localized or isolated; that civilization 
is not real if it is to be enjoyed by only the few. 

In my current travels in all parts of our country, I have 
endeavored to discuss the many problems which now beset 
our profession and the public. Human freedom transcends all 
else in importance. The deepest issue of our time is whether 
civilized peoples can and will maintain a free society. 

In a strife-ridden world, America stands as a beacon for 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere. For some, the lamps of 
freedom have never been lighted. For others, for whom the 
lamp once burned, the light is out. We are the stewards of 
this freedom. To guard it calls for constant vigil. We must 
maintain in this country the example of a successful democ- 
racy, where people can live out their lives in freedom of 
expression and of religion and of opportunity. If we should 
fail, we could carry down with us the hopes and yearnings 
of all mankind. 

Alexander Hamilton first sounded our challenge. In the 
firss number of the Federalist Papers, he said, “(1)t seems 
to have been reserved for the people of this country, by their 
conduct and example, to decide the important question 
whether societies of men are really capable or not of es- 
tablishing good government from reflection and choice, or 
whether they are forever destined to depend for their political 
constitutions on accident and force.” The ancient challenge 
is still with us, for the battle for freedom can never be 
finally won—it can only be finally lost. Victory gives us only 
the chance to fight again. 

Why is it that only the people occupying less than 10 per 
cent of the surface of the earth have had what might be 
termed adequate food and clothing and the other comforts 
of full life? The answer is that they are people who set 
themselves free—free from physical restraint; free from 
ignorance and superstitions; free from the illusion that rulers 
had infinite wisdom; free from political doctrines that held 
men in bondage to governments; free to work out their own 
destiny with their own minds and their own hands and in 
their own way, subject only to rules that would prevent them 
from interfering with the freedom of others. In the process of 
the emancipation of that portion of humanity, there has 
been released in society a driving force, an individual 
initiative, and an aggregate accomplishment previously un- 
known in the history of mankind. 

For three hundred years the American people have cher- 
ished the spiritual concept that the rights of man to freedom 
are personal to him from the Creator, not from the state. 
It was written in our Declaration of Independence. This 
concept has guided us not only to a life of human dignity, 
bur to material abundance. 

The great truths of humanity do not spring newborn to 
each new generation. They emerge from long experience. 
They are the gathered wisdom of the ages. They are renewed 
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in times of conflict and of danger. In this sense, the current 
challenge to our political institutions may prove to be a kind 
of blessing in disguise. The mystery, grandeur, and tragedy 
of history is man’s surest guide in troubled times. If the 
times in which we are now living do not bring a fuller 
understanding of the great traditions of our civilization and 
a deeper desire to affirm them, we are not worthy of our 
heritage. 

Today there are vast uncharted frontiers—physical, spir- 
icual, and intellectual—standing as our constant challenge. 
We may well lose our will and our ability to cope with 
these challenges if we develop and accept the habit of being 
satisfied with the meager crumbs of material security which 
some form of benevolent government would dole out to us. 
To the extent that we permit ourselves to be so dependent 
upon government that we can no longer think or achieve on 
our own, dependent upon government for those things which 
traditionally we have provided for ourselves, we defeat the 
very meaning of democracy and permit government to rule 
rather than to serve the individual. By every step we take 
toward making the government caretaker of our lives, we 
move toward making it our master. 

As we face the challenge of today’s frontiers, the prospect 
of an era of unprecedented growth, the threat that looms 
largest is the philosophy of despondency and despair reflected 
in the increasing clamor of security. This alien urge for 
protection from the normal processes of change and develop- 
ment can lead only to stagnation and decay. Security is the 
antithesis of growth. Discovery and improvement, whether 
in the field of ideas or in the realm of economic activity, 
must not be stifled in the name of security. Only by conform- 
ing each man to a predetermined mold can any of us be 
secure. If each man is to be free to shape his own destiny, to 
realize his own potential, to think and build, then each 
must assume a measure of risk. Growth is change, and change 
brings dislocation. One man’s growth is another's insecurity. 
So, a cherished belief may be destroyed by the revelation of 
some undiscovered truth. Resistance to change for the sake 
of security is a product of fear and of lack of faith. It has 
no place among a dynamic people dedicated to the principles 
of ordered freedom. 

We should recognize, too, that this preoccupation with 
security from competitive forces is the prime characteristic 
of the ideologies against which we are struggling. It is the 
Marxist dialetic that holds out the false promise of a Utopia 
created by a stroke of the pen or a quick revolution, a Utopia 
in which we are happy, equal and secure. It is the Communist 
philosophy that seeks the millennium in an eternal, fixed, 
stable, never-changing social order. In such a state no man 
need suffer from insecurity, for no man is free to grow. 
Whether the plane is intellectual or economic, resourcefulness 
is suppressed, innovation is prohibited, and development 
forbidden. The advocates of the socialist state have ignored 
the truism pointed out by John Stuart Mill when he said, 
“(A) State which dwarfs its men, in order that they may 
be more docile instruments in its hands even for beneficial 
purposes, will find that with small men no really great thing 
can be accomplished.” 

The ancient civilizations of China, Egypt, Athens, Rome, 
and Spain—the fall of all these great societies teaches us that 
in stagnation there is only decline. The siren call of destruc- 
tion that passes under the name of security is revealed by 
Alfred North Whitehead when he observes, “(A) race 
preserves its vigor as long as it harbors a real contrast between 
what has been and what may be . . . without adventure, 
civilization is in full decay.” 

The cry for security is the call of the fearful and the faith- 
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less; the God-fearing man who is self-reliant and conscious 
of his powers calls for freedom, not security. The real security 
will be found not in repression, but in giving men free rein 
for their drives and their capacities. It is one of the paradoxes 
of labels that in common usage the man who puts his faith 
in eternal progress and growth is tagged a conservative, while 
the man who espouses the cause of the unchanging and 
stagnant social order is counted as a progressive. 

The American creed is premised upon a simple belief; that 
each human being is a creature of God and endowed by Him 
with the dignity of individuality. Each must be free to shape 
his own integrity and to seek his own destiny. It follows 
that he may not be treated as a statistic on an economic or 
sociological chart. Respecting this right of the individual 
man to realize his own potential, we have pledged ourselves 
in the most solemn compacts of government to allow to our 
fellows the greatest freedom of choice possible in the ex- 
igencies of living together. Where choice must be limited 
to preserve the freedom of others, we have sought to assure 
that each shall have the greatest possible voice in making the 
collective decisions that will control his life, by keeping the 
powers of government as close as circumstances will permit 
to those subjected to the power. We have chosen to erect 
the structures of government in the belief that no national 
government should do what the states can do, that no state 
should do what the local government can do, and that no 
government should do what a man can do for himself. The 
movement for greater authority for the cities, the concern for 
states’ rights, and the demand for some limitation upon the 
federal treaty power, all are variations on this persistent 
theme—that government should not be removed from the 
hands of the governed, that choices which must be made 
collectively and not individually should be made by the 
smallest feasible group according to its own needs. 

By so doing, we have sought to preserve to each the 
freedom to grow, to employ his God-given powers and talents 
as he, in the teachings of his conscience, believes best. It is 
for us the supreme function of government to keep clear the 
paths for the enlargement of human personality, the realiza- 
tion of man’s dignity, and the recognition of individual 
integrity. 

It is almost trite to observe once more that these principles 
were enshrined in the Constitution by the wise men who 
gathered to lay the foundations for the government under 
which freedom has flourished and our people have prospered. 
The central government was to be entrusted with limited and 
specifically delegated powers. Only those matters that required 
uniform treatment, only those problems that demanded a 
national solution, were delivered up to the centralized power. 

The great catalogue of human liberties contained in the 
first ten amendments to the Constitution endeavored to trans- 
mute the dignity of man into a living reality. In the turmoil 
of our time several of these inalienable rights have been 
brought to the forefront of our national conscience. Freedom 
of speech and of the press, the right to assemble peaceably, 
and the privilege against self-incrimination have all found 
their staunch and vocal advocates. We have heard much of 
the first eight amendments, but in the clamor of controversy 
over these our people seem to have overlooked the Ninth 
and Tenth Amendments regarding the limitations on the 
powers of the federal government and the rights which have 
been reserved to the states and the individual. 

In the structure of our institutions of government, we 
have put faith in the ability of a man to decide what is good 
for himself. But we have reposed less faith in his ability to 
decide what is good for others. We are skeptical of the 
wisdom of a transient and temporal majority, and we are 
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suspicious of those who claim the prescience to divine the 
common good and to lay down the patterns to which all 
thought and all activity will be made to conform to achieve 
that good. We have recognized that the capacities, drives, 
wants, and needs of the human being are beyond the powers 
of any man or group of men to comprehend and encompass 
at any single time, and that only experience can provide 
reliable guides. We accordingly have guaranteed to the in- 
dividual the right to experiment, to be different, to choose 
an untried path which the rest of us may regard as sheerest 
folly. In imposing limitations upon the powers of govern- 
ment in the interests of individual freedom, we have sacrificed 
a measure of governmental efficiency. But this. sacrifice is 
offered to achieve what we are proud to believe is a higher 
good. That incomparable observer of the American scene, 
de Tocqueville, wrote over a century ago, “Democracy does 
not give the people the most skillful government, but it 
produces what the ablest governments are frequently unable 
to create; namely, an all-pervading and restless activity, a 
superabundant force, and an energy which is unseparable 
from it, and which may, however unfavorable circumstances 
may be, produce wonders. These are the true advantages of 
democracy.” 

But for all our material abundance, the real strength of 
America, and the author of its plenty, is the spiritual and 
moral force of our ideals. Thomas Jefferson, in the troubled 
year of 1782, asked the fundamental question, “Can the 
liberties of a nation be thought secure when we have re- 
moved their only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of 
the people that these liberties are the gift of God?” The 
power of each man to find his own destiny and to seek 
his own salvation is the essence of the teachings of the 
world’s great religions, and the wellsprings of our political 
beliefs lie deep in the heart of our spiritual faith. The re- 
awakening of people everywhere to the primacy of things 
of the spirit reminds us once more of individual responsibility 
and of the dangers of assuming to judge our fellows. We are 
reminded, too, that no man is so all-seeing and all-wise that 
he can create for the rest of us an earthly paradise. 

In the current state of world unrest, the struggle between 
Communism and freedom is not alone a war of economic 
and military power. The greater war is the war of ideas, a 
spiritual war of moral and religious values. Our best weapon 
in this battle is to instill the spirit of Freedom and faith in 
the hearts and minds of people everywhere. Even in this age 
of discovery, when science has found new sources of energy 
of almost incomprehensible magnitudes, the forces of the 
physical world pale in comparison with the power of man’s 
great religious and moral ideals. It is this power we have 
invoked to preserve and to spread throughout the world our 
precious heritage of freedom and dignity of the individual. 

History teaches that liberties are seldom lost in a frontal 
attack leveled against them. The threat lies not in open chal- 
lenge, but in apathy and complacency. Unused, our great 
freedoms may atrophy and weaken, and their enemies, through 
cunning propaganda and steady encroachments, may over- 
whelm us unaware. I am not so much concerned, then, about 
these liberties for which the defense has already been rallied 
But there are other principles, no less basic to our form of 
government, which have been largely ignored. 

We have submitted more and more in recent years to 
governmental control of the pursuit of our livelihoods. We 
look more and more to government to satisfy our every want 
and need. We have made government the caretaker of in- 
creasing shares of our lives. And we have relinquished the 
precious right of man to make those choices which, if he is 
to be a man, he must make for himself. The right of man 
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to be let alone has been relegated to a lower order in the 
scale of our common values. But it is a fundamental article 
of our national faith that we shall not destroy the ancient 
landmarks in our effort to accommodate the demands for 
government authority to cope with modern needs. Our 
principles of freedom must stand as fixed and immovable 
monuments above the ebb and flow of the currents of change. 
Paramount and above all other considerations, we must 
channel the flow of progress within the order and limits of 
the law, and not sacrifice principle to expediency in a search 
for easy solutions to the problems that beset us. 

To me, one of the gravest threats to American ideals is 
presented by the inordinate and pervasive power of the 
purse, the power of bounty, the power to spend. To extract 
forty-six billions of dollars in income taxes alone from the 
national economy is necessarily to exert a force over many 
areas of activity which earlier generations had confidently 
believed to be immune from government interferences or 
subject only to the power of their own states. Such tax col- 
lections far exceed the legitimate costs of operating the fed- 
eral government within its constitutionally delegated bounds. 
The excess remains to be dispensed by the holders of political 
power in the form of subsidies, bounties, benefits, and 
allowances. By taxing us and using the proceeds to purchase 
compliance with its wishes, the federal government may 
arrogate to itself unlimited control of our lives. It is one 
of the hard facts of life that power over the purse strings 
often carries power over the minds of men. When a citizen 
becomes so beholden to, or dependent upon, government that 
he finds it embarrassing or inconvenient to take issue with 
those in power—to think, speak and act as he pleases—he is 
in fact losing his freedom even though the Bill of Rights 
stands as it was written. Freedom is no longer real when 
men hesitate to claim and exercise it. 

When government is the consumer of one-fourth of all 
the goods and services provided by an abundant economy, 
when it dispenses vast additional sums by way of bounty, 
none of us is completely free from its influence. Government 
by largess has begotten a centralized authority of monstrous 
proportions, and it has at the same time broken down the 
fundamental design within that central government for fore- 
stalling the corruption of absolute power. The doctrine of 
separation of powers, the system of checks and balances, 
teaches that neither the legislature nor the executive should 
be servile to the other. It was our plan that the legislative 
branch, representative of and responsive to the popular will, 
would formulate policies which the executive would put 
into effect. But through the power of patronage, the plums 
of public works, and the bounties of benevolent paternalism, 
the legislature has been brought to heel more than once in 
recent decades. Too often the executive has determined the 
national policy, and at best the legislature has served as a 
censor of his programs, and at worst, as a rubber stamp. 
Ironic though it may be, the powers by which the legislator 
has been brought down by the administrator were conferred 
by that same legislator. 

At the same time, the powers constitutionally reserved to 
the states have been gradually usurped through this power to 
disburse, through what are euphemistically referred to as 
“grants-in-aid.” Under more than forty separate programs, 
the governments of the states have been offered the bounty 
of the federal treasury in return for the surrender of their 
constitutional rights to provide for the interests of their 
peoples in their own way. The notion that the central govern- 
ment is somehow providing aid when it drains the sources 
of tax revenue and doles out a minor share to the states upon 
bureaucretic conditions is a mischievous fiction. A govern- 
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ment is not a productive enterprise—it does not create wealth, 
it does not contribute to the sum total of economic goods. If 
there is a single well to fill a community's needs of water, 
the man who drains it and then distributes the water to his 
fellow townsmen upon conditions he chooses to lay down is 
not furnishing aid to his neighbors. Recognizing this simple 
truth, the legislature of the state of Indiana in 1947 resolved: 

We have decided that there is no such thing as ‘federal 

aid’. We know that there is no wealth to tax that is not 

already within the boundaries of the 48 states. So we 
propose henceforth to tax ourselves and take care of our- 
selves. We are fed up with subsidies, doles, and paternalism. 

Ideally, each person, or more acurately each family, should 
control the spending of what it has earned. In the long run, 
no one else can comprehend as well the family’s needs and 
aspirations, and no one can see to it that the fruits of their 
labor are put to better use. Responsibility for earning begets 
responsibility in spending. The farther the power to spend 
is removed from the person whose toil and sweat created 
the power, the greater the likelihood of economic waste, to 
the detriment of our common standard of living and to the 
benefit of no one. The concentration of vast wealth in hands 
of a remote and centralized government penalizes thrift and 
encourages waste. The money is there to be spent, the thinking 
runs, and unless we get our share someone else will. A com- 
munity that would reject out of hand a proposal that a 
public building should be financed by voluntary contributions 
or by a tax laid by the townspeople upon themselves will 
nevertheless clamor for federal funds for the purpose. Ir is 
difficult to respect money that has come from someone else's 
pocket. 

Opposing candidates for public office often vie with each 
other in offering government bounties in return for political 
support, bounties which have been collected from these same 
deluded individuals. More and more we are moving in the 
direction of appropriating the fruits of all our endeavors to 
a community storehouse upon which we shall all be dependent 
for our sustenance. 

By pursuing policies which make it useless if not impossible 
for an individual to earn and to save any substantial amount, 
the government has restricted the availability of the capital 
which serves as the life blood of the economy and provides 
the tools of our callings. Control of capital carries with it 
control of initiative and innovation as well. As the eventual 
sole source of capital funds, the government would find itself 
at the pinnacle of the socialistic ideal, the owner of all the 
means of production in the economy. Unchecked, this ex- 
altation of the state over the individual and this disregard 
for the right of each to choose for himself can lead only to 
totalitarianism and the ultimate enslavement of the people. 

Liberal education is the keystone of freedom. The search 
for truth is, as it has always been, the noblest experience of 
the human spirit. We are false to ourselves and to our best 
instincts if we turn our backs on truth or close our eyes when 
it beckons. 

But I earnestly disagree with the report of the recent White 
House Conference on Federal Aid to Education. In the long 
view it poses a serious threat to democracy and freedom. 
Although we may have great respect and genuine affection 
for the present occupant of the White House, we should 
remember that presidents come and go, as do parties in power, 
and we should ponder well the lessons to be learned from 
Hitler's complete domination of the German people through 
the perversion of education. Unless we are ready to say that 
any President and any administration can be entrusted with 
shaping the minds and thoughts of our oncoming generations, 
we should resist with all our strength the present proposal to 
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submit our public school systems to the grasping hands of the 
federal government. Once committed, there could never be 
a turning back. 

While the unequal distribution of wealth throughout the 
forty-eight states might to some suggest federal aid to educa- 
tion, it would be error to expose the direction of the educa- 
tional systems of the several states to the influences of a 
federal board or bureau which ultimately would attempt to 
supervise teachers, prescribe curricula and subject matter, 
and otherwise condition public education. I feel very deeply 
that the independence of education is essential to the life 
of a democracy. 

The best safeguard against the constant threat of the 
enemies of liberty to pervert the minds of our youth by mass 
propaganda is for each state, county, or school district to 
support liberally a sound program of education on a de- 
centralized basis, under local control—free from federal 
manipulations, free from subversive control. 

We can have no confidence in statutory reassurances that 
state and local schools receiving federal support will be 
protected in their autonomy. The folly of relying on such 
is indelibly written in the abuse and misuse of federal powers 
in the past twenty-five years. The federal agency that builds 
the schools and issues the checks inevitably will issue the 
orders. To allow our fine independent public school systems 
to become hopelessly addicted to, or dependent upon, federal 
aid would be nothing short of a national calamity. The people 
of this country want no national thought controller, whether 
he bear the name of Goebbels or one of the many we have 
seen in Washington headlines in the past quarter-century, 
and they will not allow themselves to be swept away by any 
insidious educational proposals now being advanced. 

Unless men of wisdom and devotion to our spiritual ideals 
assume their rightful place of leadership, the shining promise 
of a new age of greatness will remain unfulfilled and the 
ever-increasing trend toward unlimited government may ad- 
vance beyond recall. The call of the hour is for statesmen. 
Gone is the day of the wild-eyed zealot, the rebellious and 
irresponsible reformer, and the technician of sterile brilliance. 
The need today is not for panaceas but for prudence. Reinhold 
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Neibuhr, the theologian, reminds us, “(T)he tragedies in 
human history, the cruelties, the fanaticisms have not been 
caused by the criminals . . . but by idealists who did not 
understand human motives, by reformers who fail to under- 
stand the necessities of personal reformation . . . by the wise 
men who do not know the limits of their own wisdom, and 
by the religious who do not know that in ‘God's sight no 
man living is justified’.” 

Never before have the complexity, the diversity, and the 
interdependences of life so defied simplification and solution. 
The call in such a day is for men of judgment, able to rise 
above selfish concerns and the allegiances, men who know 
the virtues of restraint, orderliness, and moderation, and 
who will heed the lessons of history. The need is for men 
who will blend self-discipline with God-fearing humility and 
a warm respect for their fellow men. The stature of states- 
manship is not a commodity to be purchased. It cannot be 
gained by artifice or contrivance to attract public attention. 
It is a justly earned recognition of power controlled by con- 
science and a sense of public duty. 

I do not mean to paint the picture too darkly. The people 
of America still enjoy a degree of liberty unsurpassed among 
the nations of the world, and they share a material abundance 
unknown to the past. There are signs of a returning sense of 
responsibility and of a renewed respect for principle in the 
federal administration and among the leaders of both great 
political parties. 

From among our professional ranks may come the states- 
men of the hour. Our calling, as advisors to the public, well 
fits us for the task. The obligations of leadership which our 
qualifications impose upon us must be discharged in our 
private pursuits as well as when we assume public office. We 
must be ready to be heard and to serve when the interests of 
ordered freedom demand, no matter how distasteful we find 
the controversial arena of public service. The positions of 
power and responsibility we occupy in our professional lives 
must be justified to the public, not in words but in works. 
As Thomas Paine said: “Those who expect to reap the bless- 
ings of freedom must, like men, undergo the fatigue of 
supporting it.” 
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T IS A GREAT PLEASURE to be here with you today. 

Banks and insurance companies have always enjoyed a 

close relationship, and it is an honor to represent the bank- 
ing community at these meetings. As a matter of fact, I think it 
is interesting to note that some of the earliest insurance busi- 
nesses were founded by banks, and it was only after prodding 
from the public authorities that the parent institutions relin- 
quished such interesting and useful ventures. Today, of course, 
banks and insurance companies compete in certain important 
ways: each of us seeks dollars from the saver; and at times, 
each pursues the same outlet for lending and investing the 
funds we obtain. But then again we need each other: we need 
your deposits (and more of them! ), and you need our check- 
ing and other banking facilities. Moreover, on the investment 
side, the trend of the times is forcing us to work ever more 


closely together—to recognize a division of function and 
effort in an attempt to meet the tremendous need for funds 
that now confronts us. 

As all of us know, the demand for investment funds these 
days is so great, it is taxing the resources of the entire financial 
community. This is a situation we have seldom encountered in 
the past, but when we /ave experienced such stringency, it has 
often been a sign of possible trouble ahead. Today, some have 
expressed misgivings that this may again be the case. Conse- 
quently, it seems to me timely and appropriate to explore the 
question of whether we are trying to grow too fast—whether 
our current rate of expansion is running the risk of leading to 
a crash which could be followed by a downward spiral of the 
business cycle. 

All of us in the financial community have a deep-seated in- 
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terest in the continued growth and well-being of our economy. 
Financial institutions are playing am increasing role in the 
vital process of channeling the community's savings into pro- 
ductive investment. Thus, we, of all people, need to keep a 
weather eye out for possible heavy economic sailing ahead. 


A LOOK BACK 

A brief look at our economic history emphasizes the im- 
portance of attempting to keep the economic picture in per- 
spective. Our economy is very prosperous today, measured by 
any normal standards. Moreover, we have enjoyed a long per- 
iod of economic expansion. In fact, the general trend of pro- 
duction has been upward since 1938, a period of eighteen 
years. In that period, we have had only two relatively mild 
recessions—one in 1949 and the other in 1953-54. 

The nation has enjoyed four similar periods of prosperity 
and expansion in the past century. None of them has lasted as 
long as the current period. Even more significant is this sober 
fact—each of the past periods of general growth ended in a 
period of over-expansion or speculation that was followed by 
a depression. 

In making comparisons with past trends, I do not wish to 
suggest that history necessarily will repeat itself. Historical 
parallels can, of course, be quite misleading. Yet I do think 
that past experience justifies our being increasingly alert, as 
the boom continues, to any signs that our prosperity is un- 
healthy or out of balance. And I think that everyone con- 
cerned with investment has a special responsibility for making 
sure that we avoid the type of excess that contributed to busi- 
ness downturns in the past. 

In carrying out this responsibility, all members of the finan- 
cial community must try to determine whether our economy 
is, in fact, growing too fast. Our goal is the maximum rate of 
growth that the nation can sustain without generating an un- 
healthy and, therefore, unstable expansion. What is wanted is 
a balanced growth that is capable of sustaining itself. If we try 
to grow too rapidly, we risk a repetition of the boom and bust 
pattern of the past. Moreover, if our growth is unbalanced as 
between important segments of the economy, we may also be 
in for serious trouble. 

There has been some evidence in the recent past that we 
were suffering from unbalanced growth. We moved ahead 
very rapidly from mid-1954 through the end of 1955, spurred 
on by extraordinary sales of autos and new homes as well as by 
inventory building on the part of business. With the benefit of 
hindsight, it seems clear that these fields were then expanding 
at a pace which could not be maintained, and that an overly 
generous use of credit contributed to unbalanced growth. 

This year, however, we have had a substantial drop in auto 
production as well as in residential construction; and, fortu- 
nately, the over-all impact of these declines has been offset by 
a remarkable expansion in business investment, and by an in- 
crease in consumer purchases of other items. In short, we have 
gone through what the commentators have termed a “rolling 
readjustment.” 

Now, once again, we face the question as to whether we are 
experiencing the sort of balanced growth that can be sustained. 
Business capital expenditures are continuing their advance, 
and are moving onto new high ground. Government outlays 
are beginning to rise again, as more is scheduled to be spent on 
highways, schools, farm programs and defense. Spending by 
consumers has been increasing, too. With wages and salaries 
rising, and new auto models coming on the market, the pros- 
pects for consumer buying look extremely favorable. 

But currently, one answer to the question of whether we 
are growing too fast revolves around our ability to meet all 
these demands without generating an inflationary movement. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The increasing demands on the part of consumers, business 
and government come at a time when our economy is oper- 
ating at close to capacity. Employment is at a record level of 
about 67 million, so there is little leeway to expand produc- 
tion by putting more people to work. Output of many basic 
materials is pressing against capacity. Thus, it will be more 
and more difficult to increase the supply of goods and services 
to satisfy rising demand. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that, in a number 
of industries, wage and salary payments have been advancing 
more rapidly than the increase in output per man-hour. 
Experience shows that whenever this happens, prices of indus- 
trial products tend to rise. In the long run, industry must 
raise prices if the cost of labor per unit of output is increased. 

This is precisely what has been happening in the past year. 
Industrial prices have been rising as wage rates have advanced 
faster than productivity. The average of industrial prices has 
increased 4% in the past 12 months. Until recently, the cost 
of living had exhibited greater stability because of a decline 
in farm prices. However, farm prices have now moved up 
8% from their low last December. As a result, the cost of 
living has climbed 2% since the spring of this year. 

It would appear then that we have reached a point where 
we stand on the verge of trying to grow too fast, if indeed 
we have not already started. The behavior of prices certainly 
sounds a sharp warning note. If business were to try to spend 
more on inventories and capital expansion, if consumers 
should spend more on autos and other items, and if govern- 
ment tries to spend more on defense, roads and other pro- 
grams, we certainly will run the risk of over-taxing our eco- 
nomic resources. 

NEED FOR BALANCE 

Under the circumstances, there is much to be said for the 
Federal Reserve's policy of credit restraint. Painful though 
it may be in many respects, the alternative is even more pain- 
ful. With today’s conditions, easy credit might well lead to 
heavy speculation and over-expansion—distortions that could 
be squeezed out only through the wringer of a depression. 

On the other hand, if we are successful in containing the 
over-all forces of inflation in the period immediately ahead, 
we shall have made a very substantial contribution toward 
keeping our economic growth on a sound basis. But the prob- 
lem is not only one of maintaining an over-all stability in 
the sense that we avoid inflation, it is also one of maintain- 
ing an appropriate balance between the growth in key sectors 
of our economy. 

Today, this question of balanced growth is posed most 
sharply in the crucial area of business capital investment. 
Business expenditures for new plant and equipment have been 
climbing steadily. The current rate of spending—$46 billion 
for all business—represents a 25% increase in 18 months. 
This dramatic rise in investment brings up the very important 
question of whether we are expanding our capacity too 
rapidly—whether, in effect, we are beginning to build too 
far ahead of the market. 

Business capital investment is one of the most significant 
spark plugs to economic growth. It is by putting to use more 
capital that we have been able to multiply the efficiency of 
our production and thus raise living standards. At the same 
time, business investment has in the past been one of the 
most unstable elements in our economy. The traditional pat- 
tern has been for business investment to move ahead with 
great vigor in good years, only to be cut back very sharply 
when the business curve turned down. 

THE PosT-WAR RECORD 


Happily, the postwar record shows definite signs of greater 
stability in this crucial area. One of the reasons the recessions 
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DAVID ROCKEFELLER 


of 1949 and 1953-54 turned out to be relatively mild, is that 
the declines in business-spending on plant and equipment 
were relatively moderate and short-lived. The fact that more 
and more companies are drawing up investment plans, which 
are geared to the long-term growth of the economy rather 
than to short-term ups and downs in business, is an important 
reason for this greater stability in our investment pattern. 

However, the immediate problem is not instability which 
is threatening a decline. It is, on the contrary, a question as 
to whether we may not be trying to invest too much—to 
build ahead our capacity to a point where we shall later have 
to stop short and wait for demand to catch up. In trying to 
arrive at some judgment on this important matter, it is useful 
to compare the current level of business investment with 
trends in the past. 

First, consider the relationship between business investment 
and the nation’s total production of goods and services, that 
is, the gross national product. On the average since the turn 
of the century, the United States has invested about 9% of 
its total production in new plants and equipment. If you 
rule out the years of the great depression when investment 
was abnormally low, the rate is 942%. 

At present, the ratio of business capital investment to 
gross national product works out to slightly more than 11%. 
By this method of measurement, then, the current rate of 
investment is somewhat above its long-term relationship to 
our total national production, but not drastically so. 

Still another way to look at this question of whether capital 
investment is too high is to see how rapidly our productive 
capacity is expanding. A considerable part of the money busi- 
ness spends each year on new plant and equipment goes for 
replacement and modernization, rather than for expansion. 
Currently, replacement accounts for about 39% cf the total 
and expansion for 61%. As our industrial machine grows, the 
amount that has to be spent to replace worn-out and obsolete 
facilities, of course, increases. 

On an over-all basis, then, we will add about $28 billion 

to the value of all business plant and equipment during 1956. 
Since we had the huge total of $725 billion invested in pro- 
ductive capacity at the beginning of the year, current expen- 
ditures for expansion will increase our capacity by 4% this 
year. 
In the post-war period, the nation’s total production of 
goods and services has been rising at an average rate of 4% 
per year. Thus, on an over-all basis, the current rate of increase 
in productive capacity seems in line with the nation’s needs. 


THE EXPANSION PATTERN 


Notwithstanding this over-all balance, it does seem clear 
that a number of major industries are in the middle of expan- 
sion programs that will raise their own capacity at a rate 
faster than their sales can be expected to grow in the near 
future. In some cases, this may be a catching-up process, but 
in others companies may be trying to build today the capacity 
they think they will need to meet the requirements set by 
growing markets in the years ahead. For example, the McGraw- 
Hill survey of business investment plans for 1956 showed 
that the manufacturing companies surveyed planned to in- 
crease their capacity by 8%. That is well above even the most 
Optimistic estimate of the average long-term growth in sales. 
Expansion plans are known to be particularly large in rela- 
tion to the long-run growth in the past of sales in such 
major fields as steel, automobiles, machinery and paper. 

But, the fact that a number of industries are expanding 
tapidly is not necessarily a sign that in itself points to trouble 
ahead. In the very nature of our economy, growth seldom 
takes place in all industries at an even pace. As a matter of 
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fact, experience since the end of World War II shows that 
there have been waves of expansion in such key industries 
as autos, steel, non-ferrous metals and chemicals, followed by 
periods of consolidation. Fortunately, the timing of these 
periods of growth and consolidation in individual industries 
has not coincided. In other words, some industries have been 
expanding their capacity while others were cutting back in- 
vestment expenditures. In this manner, we have had “rolling 
readjustments” in the investment field as well as in the eco- 
nomy generally. 

Our economy can adjust to the shifting expansion require- 
ments of different industries if we can avoid a “bunching” 
of periods of very rapid growth in individual industries and 
if, at the same time, we can keep the over-all growth of our 
economy on a sound footing. Nevertheless, the very large 
increase in capacity currently being developed in certain of 
our leading industries does cause one to wonder whether we 
may not be trying to grow too fast in certain lines. Certainly, 
a further acceleration of the rate of expansion in 1957 might 
well be questioned on grounds that it would represent the 
sort of “bunching” of growth that could lead to very difficult 
adjustments for the economy as a whole. 

Before passing judgment on the current leve! of business 
investment, however, it seems to me that we need to consider 
two other very fundamental questions. In a sense they are 
interrelated, yet it is useful to look at each one separately. 
The first question is: “Can we expect consumer demand to 
rise rapidly enough to absorb the output of the new capacity 
that is now being installed?” And the second question: “Is 
investment now beginning to outrun the nation’s savings?” 

To a considerable extent, a high level of business invest- 
ment automatically lays the basis for the heavier consumer 
demand required to make the investment pay out. This is so 
because a high level of investment tends to increase output 
per man-hour, or productivity, thereby lowering unit costs, 
making it possible to increase wages without pushing up 
prices. When output per man-hour is rising, therefore, con- 
sumer purchasing power expands. Even after adjustment for 
higher prices caused by inflation, consumer purchasing power 
has gone up by more than 50% in the past ten years, a rise 
of slightly more than 4% per year. Thus, in the recent past, 
consumer demand has fully matched the 4% increase in indus- 
try’s capacity to produce and the 4% annual rise in the eco- 
nomy’s total production. 

But, will consumer demand continue to rise this rapidly? 
It seems to me that the effort so many businesses are making 
these days to expand capacity by increasing efficiency, thus 
reducing costs, is a favorable straw in the wind. When so 
many businessmen envisage a continued rise in their sales and 
are straining their resources to make that vision a reality, 
there are powerful forces at work to keep markets growing 
rapidly. The traditional American genius for effective sales- 
manship is one of these powerful influences. 

Another such influence is the fabulous growth in expendi- 
tures for research and development. This year American in- 
dustry is spending $514 billion to develop new and better 
products—that is something like 20 times the amount spent 
each year during the 1930's. Research may well be our secret 
weapon against business downturns in that it could produce 
a flow of new and attractive products at a rate that could 
keep consumer markets expanding. The development of color 
television, home air-conditioning, and the host of improve- 
ments in automobiles, are examples of how research and de- 
velopment can operate to keep particular markets in an ex- 
panding phase. 

In addition to these factors, consumer markets are under 
the influence of the upward pressures exerted by our recent 
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and amazing population growth and by the even more 
dramatic shift in income patterns. In the past 5 years, the 
number of families in the middle income market has grown 
36%, while the number of all families has increased only 
5%. It is significant that a very high proportion of the in- 
crease in business capital investment can be traced directly 
to the ability of more and more families to afford new auto- 
mobiles, new homes and other items that make for a richer 
life 
GROWTH CAN BE SUSTAINED 


Considering all these factors, it seems to me that the 
evidence fails to support those who take a pessimistic view 
of our ability to expand consumption. If we can continue to 
increase the productivity of our economy and thus raise 
consumer purchasing power, the growth of this vast middle- 
income market can be sustained. The maintenance of recent 
trends in over-all purchasing power, and its heavy concen- 
tration in the hands of families with incomes of $4,000 to 
$10,000, could produce a most striking rise in our ability to 
consume the products industry is planning to turn out in 
larger volume. 

Now, let us ask, “Can our economy also continue to save 
enough to support the very high level of investment sow 
underway?” This is a second fundamental question that is 
relevant in reaching a judgment as to whether we are trying 
to grow too fast. In exploring this question, it is necessary to 
look not only at business investment, but also at consumer 
investment. To achieve a balanced growth, our savings must 
support both our investment in business plant and equipment 
and our investment in capital equipment for consumer use. 
Actually, consumer investment in automobiles, new homes 
and other durable goods is about as large in absolute volume 
as business investment. Hence, variations in investment by 
consumers can affect general business activity fully as much 
as ups and downs in business spending. 

Consumer investment can also have a very heavy impact on 
the market for investment funds. During 1955, consumers 
invested $52 billion in houses, autos and other durable goods. 
In doing so, consumers went further into debt to the huge 
total of $18 billion. This means that 35% of consumer in- 
vestment during 1955 was financed by a net increase in out- 
standing debt. 

Ic seems clear that during 1955 consumer debt was rising 
at a rate that could not be sustained. We could not go on 
for long expanding mortgage debt by 17% per year, and 
installment debt by 20% per year. To do so, would have 
meant keeping some of our most important industries—and 
specifically housing and autos—under forced draft. We would 
be growing too fast. 

Fortunately, the increase in consumer debt has slowed this 
year. Recently it has risen at a rate of 5% at a time when 
consumer income also rose 5%. Moreover, the over-all finan- 
cial position of consumers still seems remarkably sound. The 
total of mortgage and other consumer debt amounts to only 
37% of today’s value of the homes, autos and other durable 
goods owned by consumers. Fully 60% of all families spend 
less than 1/5 of their income on the so-called contractual 
payments; that is, on rent or mortgage payments, installment 
payments and the like. Only 11% of our families spend 
40% or more of their current income on these payments. This 
is the group where such payments constitute a substantial 
drain on the family budget. It is fortunate that only about 
one family in ten falls in this group, but it would be healthier 
to reduce the number still further. 

Nevertheless, it seems clear that it isn’t the absolute level 
of mortgage debt or of installment debt that is a source of 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


widespread concern today. If our economy can continue its 
rapid economic progress, there would seem to be no reason 
why mortgage and installment debt should not also continue 
to grow moderately in the years ahead. Our problem is to 
keep it from growing too rapidly, as it did during 1955. 


THE CONSUMER'S CONTRIBUTION 

Actually, consumers have made a considerable contribution 
to general economic stability in the past year. The decline in 
new housing and in automobile purchases has helped make 
room for the rise in business investment. If you look at the 
grand total of our investment—that is, at both business and 
consumer investment—the current rate is about $6 billion 
higher than the 1955 average. It would have gone up far 
more had consumers continued to buy houses and automobiles 
at the rate they did in 1955. 

In the same period, savings have also increased by about 
$6 billion. This has been due in good measure to a rise in 
the rate of personal savings from 6% of income after taxes 
in 1955 to around 744% now. In addition, depreciation al- 
lowances have grown and the Federal Government is running 
a larger cash surplus. Both of these developments can help 
supply funds to support current investment. 

In over-all terms, therefore, the rise in the dollar amount 
of savings has about matched the increase in investment. That 
a reasonable balance has been held is due in large measure to 
the Federal Reserve's policy of restraint. If we had had easy 
credit during the past year, the demand for investment funds 
would undoubtedly have increased much more rapidly than 
the community's savings, thereby making it much more 
difficult to contain inflation. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


To my mind, the period immediately ahead promises to be 
one of the most interesting and important in the nation’s 
economic history. We are undergoing a major test of our 
ability to keep our economy prosperous without the artificial 
stimulus of inflation. In other words, our problem is to keep 
the economy growing but, at the same time, keep it from 
growing too rapidly. 

Our performance so far seems to me to warrant cautious 
optimism. In the past year, we have successfully negotiated 
an adjustment in the fields of mortgage and installment debt. 
We have achieved a level of capital expenditures on the part 
of business that is fully large enough to support a continued 
growth in the capacity and efficiency of our productive ma- 
chine. And we have national economic policies—particularly 
in the monetary and fiscal fields—that are designed to help 
hold our over-all growth to a sustainable pace as well as to 
keep it balanced. 

All of us in the financial community must shoulder a 
heavy responsibility if we are to help keep the economy's 
growth on a sound and balanced basis. When the demand 
for investment funds threatens to outrun the supply generated 
by the community's savings, it is up to insurance companies, 
banks and other lending institutions to make sure that funds 
are reserved for the most productive and least inflationary 
uses. At all times, lenders have a vital responsibility in 
establishing and maintaining sound standards of lending, a 
responsibility which must be exercised both in their own 
interest and in the interest of borrowers. 

As I mentioned earlier, our history shows that each period 
of extended prosperity during the past century has ended in 
a period of over-expansion or speculation followed by a de- 
pression. The challenge we in the financial community now 
face is to make sure that in this case history does not repeat 
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JOHN BASSETT, JR. 


itself. Our chance of success will be greater if we continue to 
maintain the highest standards of quality in our lending and 
investing operation. 

If we can maintain moderate growth without a speculative 
spurt, I believe we can make a very considerable contribution 
to the future prosperity and growth of our economy. For, if 
we can avoid the excesses that tend to make us grow too fast, 
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particularly the excesses born of a too-generous use of credit, 
we multiply many times the chances that we can continue to 
grow at a solid rate without either inflation or deflation. 
With wisdom and restraint, we will be able, a few years 
from now, to look back at this period with satisfaction, in 
that we went through a time of major stress with success—that 
we did not allow ourselves to grow too fast. 





Enlightened Self Interest 


BY HELPING ENGLAND, CANADA WILL HELP HERSELF 
By JOHN BASSETT, JR., Chairman and Publisher of “The Telegram,’ Toronto, Canada 
Delivered to the Rotary Club of Toronto, Canada, Oct. 12, 1956 


R. CHAIRMAN and Gentlemen: 

M I am delighted to have the opportunity of speaking 

before you today—first, because as a former member 
of this Club, it is pleasant once again to be amongst you; 
secondly when I spoke at the London Rotary Club last May, 
I then promised the President that I would seek an oppor- 
tunity to bring greetings to the Rotary Club of Toronto, and 
I so do, Mr. Chairman, at this moment. 

As a former Rotarian, I am well aware of the Rotary Motto 
—"“He profits most who serves best.” The first part of the 
Motto—"“He profits most”—if taken alone would appear to 
be very selfish! but, of course, the complete Motto and what 
it has stood for through the years is, in fact, the exact opposite 
of selfishness in any form and is the best definition I know 
of truly enlightened self interest, as it recognizes that only 
through service to others can true satisfaction come to oneself. 
It is only on such a foundation that we can hope to find a 
measure of peace and prosperity in this troubled world. 

I want to take a few minutes today to speak about en- 
lightened self interest as I believe it applies to Canadians in 
matters of trade; and I want to try to convince you that by 
helping others—in this case, the people in Britain—we will, 
in fact, be doing outselves the greatest possible favor, and will 
be building up our own prosperity on an even firmer basis 
than it is at the present time. 

On my last trip to England I spoke in London twice, as 
well as in Birmingham and Liverpool, and no Canadian 
interested in the welfare of his own country can help but 
be struck by the sharp contrast between Canada and the United 
Kingdom. 

Here we have Canada, a country with huge surpluses of 
basic products on the one hand, and the United Kingdom 
on the other, a ready-made market for all these products if 
they only had the means to pay for them. On the way to 
Liverpool from the airport our taxi was shared by an at- 
tractive American business man and the conversation went 
something like this. “What part of the States are you fellows 
from?” asked the American. I answered, “We are from 
Canada.” “Oh well,” he said, “it is the same thing. I know 
Canada well and I like Canadians. What are you doing over 
here?” “We are talking to British manufacturers,” I replied, 
“and Members of the British Government trying to find some 
way to help bring about a more balanced two-way trade 
between our two countries.” At this the American gave an 
unbelievable snort. “Why don’t you trade with us? We are 
much alike. We talk the same language. We like the same 
things. What have you got to trade?” I told him that until 
the United Kingdom market was closed to Canada because 
of dollar shortage, Canada traded with Britain in British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia apples, in B. C. salmon, in bacon, 








cheese, canned tomatoes, newsprint, manufactured goods and 
that today with only a 16 million population we had surpluses 
in nearly all these products. This produced a final and rather 
glum reply from our American friend—“We, too, have sur- 
pluses of manufactured goods and farm products.” 

That, of course, is still the situation today. Because of 
dollar shortages Canada has lost her market with the second 
greatest consumer buying power in the world—55 million 
people multiplied by the third per capita wealth figure any- 
where. We cannot consume our own surpluses and we cannot 
export them to the United States. Therefore, until some 
means are found of exacting suitable payment from the United 
Kingdom, we are missing that great mass buying market— 
and do not overlook the tremendous importance of that 
market. By numbers of people, more than the total population 
of Ontario—34 millions—go in and out of London to work 
each day; or to put it in another way, 100 thousand people attend 
a soccer game in any one of the hubs of industry around 
Tyneside, Clydeside and the Midland industrial area. 

That these people want to buy from Canada I have no 
doubt, and this was demonstrated I think in 1938-39 when 
the Canadian Government, faced then with surpluses of 
cheese, bacon, salmon, apples and canned tomatoes, ran an 
advertising campaign—"“Canada Calling”’—in U.K. newspapers 
which was directed to the British housewife and extolled the 
claims of these Canadian products. The success was immediate 
and emphatic, and our surpluses were sold in the United 
Kingdom market. 

It has been my experience that there is a far greater under- 
standing of our realization of the broad implications of 
Commonwealth trade in the homeland than in this Dominion. 

The story of the United Kingdom's slow, gradual and 
painful economic recovery has been told many times before. 
I doubt if it has been told as well as it deserves. Prophets 
of doom have again and again predicted the decline and fall 
of Great Britain, and perhaps they are right for history has 
shown no civilization lasts forever. 

But when drawing conclusions about Britain it is well to 
remember there have been crises in the past as serious as 
those of to-day. 

You will need go back only 300 years ago when with 
Cromwell's Government flouted, the British Navy under- 
mined by mutiny, the Colonies rebellious and Britain's 
prestige at zero, France, Holland and Spain contemptuously 
wrote Britain off as a third rate power. 100 years ago Disraeli 
himself said in England—“There is no hope’—and yet 
within his own lifetime his country was to achieve a suprem- 
acy in world trade and political power unequalled in world 
history. 

Ups and downs, of course, there have been, but the British 
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character has worked its magic again and again. 

At the end of World War Il, history closed another vol- 
ume—perhaps the greatest for the British people—and in 
the post-War era, a new volume, which began with troubled 
times, is now in the process of being written. One can be 
sure it will be a dramatic story, but I do not believe it will 
be a tragic one. It is misleading to rely solely on statistics 
when one deals with human material. This mistake has been 
made by many when dealing with England in the past, perhaps 
beginning with Phillip of Spain, following through to Napo- 
leon and Hitler. You could prove by statistics that England 
was done, but in the end, those intangibles of courage and 
faith counted more than all the statistics and plans. 

The post-war battle of Britain has been less dramatic than 
the one fought over the skies of London, but it has been an 
equally important one perhaps, and it is not yet over. Britain 
has, however, succeeded in achieving tremendously stepped 
up targets in production of steel, cotton, coal, and exports, 
ind her shipping today is within striking distance of her great 
pre-war tonnage in spite of staggering war losses. The tired 
spirit, worn thin by the hardships of war and the privations 
of austerity, has revived, and I believe that we all have a very 
personal stake in the successful outcome of the struggle. 

Ir is my belief that a sound British economy is essential 
to a sound Canadian economy, and everywhere in England, 
when speaking on this subject last May, in public meetings 
and in private meetings with manufacturers and Government 
personnel, I said that two-way trade, so terribly hampered 
by Britain's shortage of dollars, has, in my opinion, made it 
essential for the Government of Britain to say to Canadians 
that, in their own interests, if the products compare favorably 
in price, style and prompt delivery, buy from us, so that 
Britain, with the dollars we earn, may buy from Canada 
wheat, cheese, apples and manufactured goods. 

I believe that the average Canadian must be told that 
Britain has full employment, high wages and growing wealth 
in sterling, and that this United Kingdom market is the 
natural market for Canada’s output. Last year Canada’s im- 
ports from the United States were 8 times the imports from 
the United Kingdom and were not far short of 3 times her 
imports from the rest of the world. Even at this moment 
Britain is buying from Canada at the rate of 3 to 1 what 
Canada buys from Britain. 

Canadian newspapers have assigned economists and writers 
to tell this story and in the West, at least one provincial 

government has urged that Canadians buy from Britain so 
that Britain may buy from Canada. 

The British Government is still considering the possibilities 
and the methods of telling such a story, but it is a story 
obviously which should be told by every means possible and 
by any person who is concerned from a Canadian point of 
view about what is happening to our economy. In enlightened 
self interest we must buy from the United Kingdom so that 
we can sell there and develop that tremendous British buying 
power to the benefit of Canadian manufacturers and primary 
producers. 

In spite of Canada’s abounding prosperity, I believe that 
there is a legitimate cause for concern with regard to our 
trading position. Jacques Cartier, in 1534, described Canada as 
the land God gave Cain.” In 1895 Lord Carnarvon said in the 
House of Lords—"“We are laying the foundation of a great 
state which well may, at a future date, overshadow this United 
Kingdom.” In 1930 a citizen of Edmonton said to an Ameri- 
can visitor—"“Edmonton is as big as Chicago, but it isn’t all 
built up yet.” Today Canadians, and in fact people all over 
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the world, believe that this country has as bright a future as 
any country in the world. 

I am often concerned, perhaps wrongly, that Canadians them- 
selves do not recognize the tremendous development that 
has already taken place, as well as the great potential that 
lies ahead of us. It is now 150 years since the Selkirk settlers 
planted the first wheat seed in Western Canada. If our 
present wheat crop were put into one granary, that granary 
would have to be 40 miles high; if put into one train, the 
caboose would be in Halifax and the engine in Victoria, and 
there would be several thousand cars left on the sidings. As 
to the future, the Prime Minister of Ontario has predicted 
an increase of population of 60% in the next 20 years, 
a 400% increase in electrical power capacity, a 100% in- 
crease in school enrollment requiring $500 million capital 
outlay and the need for an additional 25,000 teachers, $3 
billion is to be spent on roads in the next 10 years;—and, in 
Toronto alone, jobs will increase from 600,000 to 114 million, 
population will increase from 1,300,000 to 3 million, and 
460,000 more housing units will be built requiring an invest- 
ment of $414 billion. 

Canada’s development formerly had the appearance of 
many splendid, but separate, undertakings, but today these 
undertakings are beginning to fit together into a far more 
splendid national picture. 

The development of the iron ore deposits in Northern 
Quebec and Labrador, and the Seaway Project, are part of 
each other. The development of oil and gas in Western 
Canada, and the building of the pipeline to Eastern Canada, 
are part of each other. It is not necessary to go to Labrador 
or to Western Canada to see this great national development, 
but you can see it in the great Eastern cities as well, where 
new vast building projects in the industrial centres are chang- 
ing our cities’ skylines almost month by month. 

Last year, Canadians produced more, imported more, ex- 
ported more, earned more, spent more, consumed more, 
borrowed more, saved more, and invested more than in any 
previous year— yet we showed an unbalance in world trade. 

This year, Canada faces what may be a billion dollar deficit 
in foreign trade—triple that of 1955—wunless there is a 
sharp change between now and the end of the year. To keep 
pace with Canada’s hunger for economic expansion and higher 
living standards, an unparalleled flow of goods has come in 
from the U. S., side by side with an unparalleled flow of 
American money. In the main, Canadians have accepted this 
situation and even welcomed it. The attitude toward American 
investments in Canada has been that they were paying off and 
were capable of liquidating themselves, and the country and 
its resources were being opened up and developed in the 
process. I believe there has been something of a change in 
this attitude more recently. The inflow of capital from the 
U. S. has ceased to be enough to balance the trade deficit, and 
although the argument can be supported that this is only a 
temporary situation, there is a warning in it. The unbalance 
of our commodity trade, taken alone, is rather terrifying and 
if it were the only force at work, it would send Canadian 
currency into a tailspin at very short notice. 

There are, of course, other forces at work and very potent 
ones, among which is the surplus in our dollar trade with 
Commonwealth countries, and particularly the United King- 
dom, of almost $400 million last year, which was sufficient 
to balance half of our trade deficit with the United States. 

This Club has among its members many business men, and 
I submit that, in spite of optimistic predictions at the 
Canadian Government level, the trade deficit should be a 
matter of concern, particularly when I believe it is possible 
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materially to improve our position. At the present time 
Canadians are doing something which I am sure no business 
man would do in the conduct of his own affairs, and that is, 
we afe putting our very best customer, The U. K., virtually 
on a cash-with-order basis. 

Because of dollar shortages, we have lost the markets for 
newsprint in the sterling area. India, Australia and New 
Zealand are now building their own newsprint mills, state- 
financed in many cases, to compete with what was once 
Canada’s own particular preserve. Instead of canned peaches 
from Canada, Britons buy from South Africa. Instead of 
British Columbia salmon, this product now comes on the 
British market from the Ukraine; and while Nova Scotia 
apple farmers are plowing up their orchards in the Annapolis 
Valley, Britons are buying inferior apples from Italy. Because 
of the technical fact that the U. K. is short of dollars, and 
irrespective of the fact that they are bankers to one-half of 
the world in sterling, and in spite of the fact that “A.1 at 
Lloyds” or “Solid as the Bank of England” represents to the 
world the very essence of integrity and honesty, we make it 
difficult for the United Kingdom to buy from us. Yet in spite 
of these difficulties, Gentlemen, she buys 3 times from us 
what we buy from her. 

I could continue at greater length with myriad examples 
about the importance of U. K. trade and Commonwealth 
trade to the continued welfare of this country and to Canadi- 
ans. But I do not believe it necessary, as this story has been 
told many times by those more able than I to tell it—men 
such as James Duncan, who is here today. For some reason, 
however, Canadians generally have not taken this message 
to heart. Perhaps the main reason is that all of us are enjoying 
such a prosperous time as it is. Perhaps also because certain 
Canadians believe that an influx of British goods will imperil 
their own domestic position. Neither of these views, of course, 
is correct. 

Ultimately, markets must be found for our manufacturers 
and for our primary products or our prosperity will not 
continue and manufacturers will suffer with all the rest of us. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, just one more thing to say and then 
I am finished. Compelling as I believe the economic reasons to 
be in Canada’s interest that we make it possible for Britain 
to buy from us, I believe that in the field of political philoso- 
phy, it was never more necessary than it is today to draw 
closer the bonds which bind Canada to the United Kingdom 
and the Commonwealth. 

Canadians have, rather lightly, it seems to me, assumed the 
mantle thrust upon them by Sir Winston Churchill when 
he referred to this country as the “linchpin between the 
U. S. and the U. K.” I wonder how steadfast we have been 
in that trust. Relationships at this moment between the U. S. 
and the U. K. have never been so bad at any time since the 
War, when the great partnership was forged in the crucible 
of fire and sacrifice. There is no doubt in the United Kingdom 
that the material power and the ultimate responsibility for 
the great decisions has passed to the United States with its 
massive population of 160 millions and its material wealth 
of armaments and productive capacity and, with this, is the 
realization that, at many points, the United States has assumed 
that leadership with dignity, strength and courage. But neither 
is there any doubt in my mind, nor I am sure in the minds of 
any who have visited in Britain and have had the opportunity 
of meeting and speaking and exchanging ideas with those 
North Sea Islanders, that Britain too, even though to some 
extent her material power has been spent and used—not only 
for her own protection, but for the welfare and survival of 
us all—still has a tremendous role to play. 
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These eternal qualities of courage, faith and moral leader- 
ship, backed by the training and experience of 50 decades 
as a world power, will last forever. It is these qualities with 
which the British abound. I believe, therefore, that it is the 
duty of every Canadian to take stock and to judge, whether 
in the interests of our own country, we are standing strongly 
enough in that historic camp where we have always stood— 
at the side of those people with whom ultimately we shall 
stand or fall. 
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